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When Will The 
Next World War Begin? | 


Heads brilliant Array 
of Convention Talent 


* 


Wi the world teeming with political 
and economic unrest there is special sig- 
nificance to the international aspect of the 1938 
convention program being arranged by Presi- 
dent Sanford. Possibly the highlight of the 
meeting will be the appearance of Dr. Paul 
Van Zeeland, ex-Prime Minister of Belgium, 
who has had intimate contacts with European 
affairs of state and is in a singularly strategic 
position to evaluate world events. 

In many respects Van Zeeland is the most 
outstanding personality among the younger 
generation of European statesmen. Still in his 
early forties, he has already distinguished him- 
self in the fields of business, finance, scholar- 
ship and politics. He was one of the founders 
of the Bank of International Settlements at 
Geneva, and for many years has been a critical 
student of new economic and political move- 
ments. His government commissioned him to 
make thorough studies of the Russian Five-Year 
plan and also the New Deal, before his ap- 
pointment as Prime Minister in 1935. After 








Out of World Conflict? 


two years of brilliant service in that field he 
resigned to write his now famous Report on 
World Trade. 

While the convention program has not taken 
final form we can assure the teachers of Wis- 
consin that the 1938 meeting as arranged by 
Mrs. Sanford will reach a new high in quality 
and interest. No efforts are being spared to 
make this meeting vital to the needs of the 
profession. 

As in other years, Milwaukee will offer cul- 
tural attractions during the week of the annual 
meeting. According to advance announcement 
(see ad in news section, toward end of this 
Journal) the world-famous Don Cossacks will 
present a concert, and undoubtedly there will 
be other musical and dramatic events of special 
interest to teachers. Complete information will 
be found in the October Journal. 

But take our word for it that the 1938 con- 
vention will be the outstanding school event of 
the year—plan to be there. The dates: Nov. 
3-4-5, at Milwaukee. 





Zor Complete Program, 
Lunches, Athractions. . 


MEE THE OCTOBER UHM 
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or rma of democracy in the face 
of threats of alien philosophies of govern- 
ment is a preoccupation of the thinking Ameri- 
ran. It is the theme of the lecture platform; 
public forums find it a lim- 
itless field for exploration; 
in politics it is a surging 
ssue; and the daily press and magazines reflect 
its significance through prodigious editorial 
comment. There is a fear that our chosen 
method of rule by democratic ways may not 
Withstand the onrush of fascism, communism, 
or what-have-you. Since the dictators already 
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control about 306,000,000 people in Europe, 
the inference is that we shall have to choose 
one way or the other. Sinclair Lewis told us we 
do not have to choose and that if we did, it 
would be for democracy as we have always 
chagsen that way, a prophecy which may come 
true but hardly for the reason given. Events of 
the past years make it unsafe to assume that 
what has happened is bound to happen forever. 
There is no doubt that Americans have and 
do cling to the democratic ideal with two-fisted 
fervor. It is an ideal they will fight for. De- 
spite the tension and distress of recent years 
they have repeatedly refused to recede from 
their allegiance to the creed of self-government. 
For all of our confidence in democracy we may 
as well admit that the surest way to preserve 
democracy is to make it work better. 

Our system of universal education was insti- 
tuted in order that a new scheme of government 
by the people might take root in the orderly 
and reflective thinking of enlightened citizens. 
What is the soil of American democracy today? 
What is its raw material? The census credits us 
with 130,000,000 people. Seventy-five million 
of these are adults. The educational background 
of the adults—the voters—is as follows: Two 


million are college graduates; nine million are 


high school graduates; thirty-two million are 
elementary school graduates; and thirty-two 
million have not completed the grade school. 
The latter group includes four million who are 
totally illiterate. By the ballot they are called 
upon to vote for candidates pledged for or 














against complex and vital points of economic 
and political adjustment. They must register 
directive voices upon foreign policy, World 
Court, Supreme Court, problems of industrial 
society, agricultural control, government owner- 
ship, social welfare, reorganization, social se- 
curity, and many other technical issues which 
have thrust themselves upon us in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. No wonder, therefore, that the 
floating opinions of the masses are easily manip- 
ulated in critical periods. The ultimate solution 
of our problems through democratic methods 
depends upon the spread of intelligence and in- 
formation. Heavy prices have been paid for 
political freedom and still heavier prices may 
have to be paid. The best guarantee—adequate 
education — is held back by lack of financial 
support. Tax resources, available for most any- 
thing else, have not been provided for expan- 
sion and stabilization of education. There’s a 
striking incongruity in the situation. We get in- 
to a surly mood about school taxes, levied on 
real estate. When that has blown over we de- 
spair of our political future and starve educa- 
tion, the agency responsible for such national 
equilibrium as we have. We are receptive to 
the admonition that education is essential to a 
democracy. We maintain, furthermore, that a 
larger national bill for education may be the 
lesser price to pay for the preservation of 
popular government. 

President Roosevelt’s concluding words to 
the teachers in New York were: ‘“The ultimate 
victory of tomorrow is with democracy, and 
through democracy with education, for no peo- 
ple can be kept eternally ignorant or eternally 
enslaved.” 


* 


ELEGATES to the New York convention 

found in their envelopes a pamphlet from 
the Joint Committee of Teachers Organizations 
of New York City — “Achievement Through 
Constructive Teacher Unity.” 
It tells the story of 36,000 
teachers in a city of 7,000,000 
population, organized, or, shall we say disor- 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
TEACHER UNITY 
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ganized, into seventy-five different associations. 
It tells how fourteen years ago teachers were on 
the lowest salary scale of any of New York's 
public servants; how a committee of teachers 
journeyed to Albany, only to find that twenty 
different salary bills were before the Legisla- 
ture, sponsored by ardent New York teacher 
groups each battling for bills introduced by 
them but in sharp disagreement with other 
groups. The result was inevitable. All bills 
were lost and nothing was accomplished, ex- 
cept a realization by New York City teachers 
that progress in teacher welfare was predicated 
upon fusion of interests and the presentation of 
a harmonious front by all. This was done by 
the formation of a Joint Committee of the vari- 
ous educational associations of the city. The re- 
sultant cohesive process should be a lesson to 
others. Here was a gigantic body of teachers, 
immeasurably potential, but made ineffectual by 
cleavages, jealousies, and disregard of the wel- 
fare of all. Once the futility of the organic dis- 
memberment impressed itself upon them and 
co-operative steps got under way, progress was 
on the march. The teachers secured for them- 
selves and the children recognition in terms of 
teacher welfare which makes permanent ap- 
pointment to the staff a prized attainment. 
True, the problems and local color of New 
York City are not duplicated anywhere. Never- 
theless, the necessity for professional unity ap- 
plies everywhere, regardless of whether it be 
nation, state, or school district. In the promo- 
tion of laws or policies there is nothing so de- 
vastating as discord or competition among the 
promoters. We are told that in congressional 
hearings on federal aid the educational forces 
were told that no voice speaks for the teachers 
of America; that they are too divided. One has 
only to ponder the lack of public school repre- 
sentation upon the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. When the school forces 
of the county are thus blocked out of the picture 
an appraisal of methods and status is forced up- 
on them. The common good demands that dis- 
sension must give way to co-operation, 
Happily, our state has been spared the humil- 
iation of major disruptive controversies. Edu- 
cational groups are fairly well agreed upon de- 
sirable changes and have committees studying 
contemplated improvements in the school struc- 
ture and function. While divergent views as to 
approaches may and do exist, the conference 
method of dealing with the problems will 





eventually iron out details. These associatio: 
show every inclination to work in harmony f 
the advancement of education and we hay 
faith in their ability to come forward in a soli 
front as they have in the past. The WEA wi 
spare no efforts to assist in promoting unity 9 
purpose and action. 


No 
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EGISLATURES convening this winter wi 
resume the unpopular task of looking fo 
untapped tax resources or pushing up rates o' 
existing taxes. The demand for state services, 1p 
aids, and promotionay 
WHAT KIND OF TAXES sodertakings is heavy, 2° 
Problems which have been at our doorsteps fo 
years have become so aggravated they cannot bp°YS 
ignored indefinitely. Since the Federal governf!8" 
ment has cut deep and wide into tax resourcejM Vi 

















taxes, the sales tax is the most debatable. It i rop 
imposed under a variety of names in the varioufo, , 


of over-all tax limitation which swept the coun rig! 
try, tax delinquency, relief loads, etc. It prop. 
vided money quickly. The Journal is frequentl 
asked as to the present popularity of the sale 
tax. From data available up to and includin 
1937, there were thirteen states which had su 


the latter dropped the plan after 1933. Th 
high point of its operation was 1935 whe port 
twenty-five states had it. In each succeedingrg, 


its expiration. It is interesting to note that iting 
Oregon, Idaho and Maine it was rejected 
referendum vote and in Minnesota it wa$rigt 
vetoed. New York City has a municipal sal 
tax of two per cent. 


have reached the peak of its popularity bu 
most of the states now having it will keep it for 
a long time unless there is a sweeping revision) be 
of governmental units or there is a change inl ass 
the fiscal relationship between the Federal gov+ agr 
ernment and the states. hav 
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notionW EP TEMBER again! A haze on the far hori- leadership and made progress in so many lines 
eae zon—tThe rich, ripe tint of the cornfields— that it is not possible to name them here. 

teps folhe charm of the goldenrod—Thousands of The amazing development of our school sys- 
ee tem has been achieved and held largely through 


nnot bpoys and girls—and teachers responding to the 
governfinging call of schoolbells over hills and dales, 


wenigges paper ee er northern Agee interest have been formed. Legislation has been 
a: wae 6 new school ee eee The old fostered and practice improved. ‘Everyone en- 
to whayear has passed with startling swiftness, but is gaged in educational work today stands upon 
~ alt not true that the years are long or short in the shoulders of those teachers who cared 
le. It ibroportion as they are filled with opportunities enough for the profession to labor and sacrifice 
varloU¥or useful service? Pausing upon the threshold together.” 
PFOMIDf the new year we reflect upon our successes What then is this, our Wisconsin Education 
4 waVind our failures; we eagerly contemplate the Association? Surely not something apart; but 
© COUN right opportunities before us to share with we, ourselves, working together for a larger 
It prone Wisconsin boys and girls the knowledge, self, which is our profession. The activities of 
quent], pathetic understanding, noble sacrifice and our association are yours and mine; and great 
. rs idealism which give the highest meaning to though they are, the needs are still greater. 
ludingyur efforts. : The year ahead of us is one which will require 
id su It is well, I think, for each and every one unlimited cooperation, not only in new activi- 
Pt 2N4of us at the beginning of this new year, alone ties, but to hold gains already made. Such co- 
52, butin the quiet of a schoolroom, office, or study, operation can be achieved only through a defi- 
3. Tht, humbly dedicate ourselves anew to the op- nite effort to minimize our differences and to 
whet ortunities that are ours for human service. guard against allowing our human weaknesses 
eedingkducational leadership calls for the utmost in to stand in the way of our larger loyalties. 
ced bycharacter, in ability and in consecration to a The outside world takes us at our own value. 
| aftetcause. It calls for happy souls and understand- It therefore behooves us to exhalt the cause 
hat ing hearts; for sympathies as broad as the hori- of education and our profession above our 
ed byzons and for a faith as deep as the seas in the own selfish interests and above forces which 
t WaSrightness of things, destroy. 
| saleg “Are we willing to meet the challenge? September again! We stand on the threshold 
: September again! And we find ourselves of a new Association year! I present you a 
sliabldon the threshold of a new Association year. membership card. The W. E. A. needs you— 
ms tOWe pause to look backward over the years; to needs every teacher in Wisconsin. There is 
y but take stock of our gains—to analyze our failures. not only strength in unity, but a certain joy 
it for We find that we have much for which we can and pride that is self-evident. Can we then 
vision be proud. Through effective leadership, our be “on our way together”, rural teacher, village 
8 1M association has grown in numbers, and you will teacher, city teacher, supervisor, administrator, 
| gov: agree with me that its effectiveness and prestige _ —North, South, East, West? We wil] be “on 
have kept pace with that growth. It has given together” — one family, undivided. 


organization. Through it leadership has been 
discovered and matured. Platforms of common 
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I’ THE present recession continues it is inevit- 
able that the clamor for tax reduction will 
again be started. Education, costing more than 
any other function of government, will un- 
doubtedly bear the brunt of a ‘down with 
taxes’ program unless the electorate is given an 
adequate understanding of the present status of 
school costs. To keep the taxpayer informed on 
school support is as definitely a part of the 
teachet’s responsibility as the teaching of the 
school. Below are listed a few of the more sali- 
ent facts descriptive of the financial status of 
education. 

(1) The year ending Dec. 31, 1936 is the last 
year for which expenditures for educa- 
tion are available. The comparison with 
1930 follows: 


Educational expenditures 1930 $68,617,795 
1936 56,808,527 


Still below 1930—nearly $12,000,000 


The State’s expenditures for 1936 are still 
more than $1,500,000 below 1930. 


The disbursements of the public schools, 
exclusive of debt service were $51,260,282 
- 1930 and in 1936 were over $10,000,000 
ess. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) In 1930 Cities spent for libraries, etc., 
$1,841,945 and in 1936 $292,000, (or 16%) 


less. . 


Towns are the only unit of government to 
spend more in 1936 than in 1930 for edu- 
cational purposes. The principal educa- 
tional expenditure of towns is for tuition 
for high school pupils. Many more pupils 
now attend high school than in 1930 which 
naturally increases the towns’ expendi- 
tures. 


In 1931 schools received 28.7% 
revenue. In 1937, 25.6%. 


For 1936 the indebtedness of all units of 
government was 85.4% of the 1930 figure. 
Schools had 66.3% as much as in 1930. 


In 1930, taxation of general property pro- 
vided 66.4% of all revenue for the state 
and all subdivisions. In 1937 this per cent 
was 55.9. This indicates some progress in 
utilizing other sources of revenue and 
somewhat relieving property. But in 1937 
general property bore over 82% of the 
cost of schools. 


(5) 


(6) of all 


(7) 


(8) 


Cur Courtesy Nar. Ep. Ass’ 


| | 
(9) Other states are pointing the way in stat¢ 
support of schools. In Delaware only 
three or four districts have levied a tay 
in recent years. The state pays practi; 


cally the entire bill for education. North 
Carolina, by legislative action, has placed 










the cost of eight months of school on th@piy, p 


state as a unit. West Virginia pays, from 
state sources teachers’ salaries for an 
eight month term. 


(10) There is a growing conviction that the 





Federal Government should provide some 
aid to schools as well as to the ones 
of hogs and fish, and to control of pro 


duction of crops and other material re4[—D El 


sources. Two of the strongest arguments 
follow. 


(a) The financial resources of states vary 
quite as widely as do the various 


d 


that | 
tional 


counties of Wisconsin. Some of thelers di 


poorer Southern states can no more 
support adequate schools than can 
some of the poorer counties of Wis- 
consin. The nation should therefore 
equalize those opportunities by fed- 
eral aid, as isconsin equalizes 
opportunities by State aid. 


The Federal government has taken 
and is taking an increasing portion 
of the State’s taxing possibilities. 
“In 1932 federal taxes in Wisconsin 
amounted to only $5.50 per capita, of 
which 91% was in the form of in- 
come taxes, and by 1937 the per cap- 
ita tax for Wisconsin had jumped to 
over $26, with only 34% derived from 
income tax, the balance on liquor, 
excess profits, gifts, stamps, manu- 
facturer excises, etc. In relation to 
all taxes collected in Wisconsin, in 
1932 the federal government’s share 
was less than 9%; by 1937 it had 
jumped to nearly one-third of all 
taxes collected in the state. Rural 
education, especially, needs federal 
support. The rural areas of the na- 
tion, with only 9% of the nation’s 
income, have 31% of the nation’s 
children.” 


(b) 


Looking at the matter of federal aid selfishly 
there is little doubt that our state would receive 
more than it contributes, as Wisconsin ranks 
17th in the number of children to be educated, 
and 30th in ability to pay for an adequate 
education, 
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Galesville 


EPORT cards must be constantly changing 
devices, not static instruments, in order 
that they may apprise parents of the educa- 
tional growth being emphasized by the teach- 
ers during the period covered by the report. If 
there are changes in philosophies of education, 
in objectives, and methods, those changes must 
be reflected in the report cards. I would not 
recommend that any school adopt any one re- 
port form for its use but that a constant study 
of reports to parents be pursued with changes 
being made as the need arises. -I have heard 
some say that they were looking for the day 
when there would be no report cards, but I 
think most of us will agree that parents and 
teachers will cooperate best in educating chil- 
dren when parents receive proper reports from 
teachers. Oral reports made in conference are 
splendid but are not practical if they are to be 
substituted for all other reports because of the 
time involved. There is also some value in 
having reports made in writing so there will be 
fewer misunderstandings and so there will be 
something to file away if desired. 

A small group of five grade school teachers 
in West Salem, under the leadership of Miss 
Mary Bush, worked with their principal five 
years ago on the development of a report card 
which they believed would call the attention of 
the parents as well as the children to factors 


*The April and May 1938 JourNALs contained summaries 
of report card practices in Wisconsin schools, both on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. This article shows new trends 
in actual practice. 
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usually not considered on reports but factors 
which the group considered to be very impor- 
tant in the growth of children. 

The greatest evil of the oid report card was 
considered to be the emphasis on subject mat- 
ter accomplishment rather than on human attri- 
butes such as attitudes, health, personality, etc. 
This group felt that marks for grades on report 
cards were detrimental to children in too many 
cases, especially for children at either extreme 
of the scale of ability. The child who learned 
quickly, too often became smug to an offensive 
degree without having developed qualities nec- 
essary to successful citizenship in a democracy. 
The slow student received a failing grade too 
often because he failed to meet the standard set 
by his group and not because he failed to work 
to his capacity. Such a student is desperately 
discouraged and loses his self respect. 

While the report card is of value to the par- 
ents, teachers feel very keenly that it serves 
various other purposes. In planning a report 
card teachers must remember that the factors 
adjudged on a report card are accepted by the 
parents as those factors considered of first im- 
portance to the pupils by the school; that the 
pupils look upon those grades in many cases as 
rewards or punishments meted out by the teach- 
ers; that the grades are instruments of motiva- 
tion or destroyers of hope and ambition depend- 
ing on temperaments. 

Students have become so conditioned to work- 
ing for marks that they seldom, even in college, 
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recall that they are working for other ends, and 
those ends are achieved rather incidentally, if 
ever. Since students have been trained to work 
for a false goal it does not always seem so evil 
to them to attempt to attain such a goal by false 
methods—hence cheating. 

If the emphasis in education is shifted from 
subject matter to the child, report cards must 
indicate that shift in emphasis or the parent can 
never appreciate what we afe attempting to do 
in school and surely the emphasis will continue 
to be on those factors measured and reported on, 

The group of teachers at West Salem ap- 
proached their problem through a series of 
teachers’ meeting so that a fairly uniform philos- 
ophy concerning reports to parents was gained. 
Then the problem was presented to a Parents 
and Teachers meeting where a committee of 
parents was secured to assist in the development 
of a report that would be most helpful to par- 
ents and through them to the children. 

Experience indicates that little help can be 
gained from parents in learning what they want 
in the matter of reports by merely asking them 
to so state unless they have been carefully pre- 
pared, because it does not occur to them that 
they might ask for something quite different 
from the traditional report. Many report forms 
studied attempted the shift in emphasis wanted, 
but with two faults predominant in most of 
them. Subject matter grades were still clung to 
rather tenaciously and the marking of citizen- 
ship traits was too complicated. A report form 
was developed which was printed on a mimeo- 
gtaph with the thought that experience in its 
use would necessitate changes. The form was 
changed several times. The following form 
(condensed) was finally adopted and later em- 
ployed by the Galesville Graded school: 
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Note that there is nothing to say that a chi 
has failed. We found that in practice the wro 
people usually received the failing grade apg 
failing grades were doing too much damage 
justify them. Promotions are determined bv t 
best judgment possible as to what action is gd 
ing to be of greatest value in the growth of 
child, such judgment being based on measurd 
of social maturity, physical maturity, menta 
maturity, and the results of achievement testing 

Under the space which begins “Special Co 
sideration should be directed to 
the teacher is expected to call attention to th 
most outstanding part about that child for th 
period covered. Here are a few statemen 
taken from that space on cards which have bee 
sent home. 


Special consideration should be given to 
“ability to cooperate’, “lack of self confidence’ 
“fine attitude and ambition’’, “poor attendance” 
“exceptional aptitude in art’, ‘nervousness, 
attention should be paid to habit of rest and 
diet’’. 

There is a statement of height and weight 


and a record of attendance. Changes contem+ i 
plated include changing the statements of citi} '™* 
zenship from negative to positive expressions, - 

rc 


one or two additional statements regarding 
health, and there will be added space on the *” 
back of the cards with directive statements to 
get comments, and criticisms from parents pl 
which should help in the treatment of children. 


I feel that every school should study carefully . 
the effects gained by its report cards in their ri 
educational program and attempt to make an pt 


evaluation for parents that is going to be most 
helpful in indicating development of the best 
factors in the growth of children. 


REPORT OF 
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EN RRR AL SI le MORITA IS Bh PEDRO aan! Six Weeks| 1S 
Year 19_...-19_--- Pp 
~-------------~-~-~-~- is doing satisfactory work in---------------------------- -----------------| gi 


work needs to be improved in 


CITIZENSHIP: 
1. Does he work things out for himself? _.____- 
2. Does he work and play well with others? _._-- 
3. Does he respect the rights of others? ________ 
4. Does he remember his health habits? _..____- 
D, ASO ROUNOE in oae een ease cencne 
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Special attention should be directed to __-_-_--_----_-_ 
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7. Does he have proper respect for property? ---- 

§. Is he courteous? .-s.-62256.45-2-caen cde 
Height 
Weeht 5.20402 2c oc oo ose eee 
Half days absence --....-----.---------------== 
Unexcused absence 
Tardiness 
Unexcused tardiness 
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RELIMINARY announcements of the fall 

Divisional Association convention programs 
indicate that the latter part of this month and 
the first two weeks of October will witness out- 
standing professional conferences, with speakers 
from the fields of radio broadcasting, finance, 
and publishing to supplement the appearance 
of outstanding educational leaders. We are 
pleased to note that two of our 1937 state 
headliners, Lady Drummond Hay and Edward 
Tomlinson, are again visiting the state and 
will do their bits to keep Wisconsin teachers 
informed as to world affairs. The convention 
programs are as follows: 


* 
CENTRAL W.T. A. 


Wausau—Sept. 30 


The annual meeting of the Central W.T.A. 
is scheduled early this year, with the entire 
program being held on Friday, Sept. 30. The 
general program will open with an address by 






people have had mf 
1 


these men. Both wi 


Dr. Harold Benjamin 
Univ. of Colorado 


Dr. Rollo Reynolds, Columbia, 
left, and Dr. Irving Fisher, 
right, financial analyst, appear 
on the Northwestern program. 
Miss Marjorie Hillis, above, 
successful writer, is a head- 
liner on the Western program. 


The two well-known educators pictured are speak- 
ers on the La Crosse convention. Many Wisconsin 
leasure of studying under 

contribute much to the 
success of the program. 








Announce Convention A5cadline 


Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis public schools. Supt. Reed has had wide 
and varied experience in educational work, and 
is well known to many Wisconsin school 
people. In addition to his convention speech 
Supt. Reed will be guest speaker at the Wis- 
consin Valley Schoolmasters Club luncheon. 
The second speaker on the morning program 
will be of special interest to the classroom 
teachers of both rural and city schools. Ella 
Enslow, co-author of the book, ‘Schoolhouse 
in the Foothills” and of the series of articles 
by the same name which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last year, will bring to her 
audiences (she is on the programs of two other 
fall conferences, as well) a vivid, dramatic 
story, packed with human interest. Miss Ens- 
low, at the age of 14, began teaching among 
the mountain people of Tennessee, and though 
four men who preceded her were “run out” 
of the school by the pupils, she managed to 
create a new understanding and sympathy for 
“book larnin’.”” As combined nurse, doctor, 













Dr. F. C. Rosecrance 
Northwestern Univ. 



























teacher, philosopher and friend she has won 
her way into the hearts of the mountain people 
of Tennessee, and though she has since gained 
a college education, she still maintains her 
sympathy and sincere interest in her people. 

The afternoon sectional meetings will fea- 
ture many educational leaders from Wisconsin 
and neighboring states. 

The highlight of the evening program will 
be the appearance of Edward Tomlinson, back 
in Wisconsin with new comments upon world 
affairs of the day. His subject, “Our Present 
New World Relations” will give his listeners 
an insight into Latin-American relationships. 
Mr. Tomlinson has just completed a 17,000 
mile tour of South America, the region he 
knows so well, and has made a special study 
of Nazi and Fascist penetration to the south 
of us. 


* 
LAKE SUPERIOR E. A. 


Superior—Oct. 6-7 
The Lake Superior pro- 
gram is studded with 
famous names, offering 
an interesting variety of 
speaking talent. The 
Thursday morning pro- 
gram will open with a 
brief address by Mrs. Au- 
tie C. Sanford, president 
of the W.E.A., to be fol- 
lowed by addresses of Dr. 
Mortis Fishbein of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Harry C. 
McKown. 
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Miss Ella Enslow, famed teacher and 
author of schools and life in the hill 
country of Tennessee, is scheduled 
to appear on several fall programs, 
and should be a special attraction to 
the rural teachers of Wisconsin. Ed- 
ward Tomlinson, \eft, will discuss 
Latin-American relations at the Wau- 
sau meeting, while Carroll R. Reed, 
well-known Minnesota educator, will 
appear on the same program and will 
uest Speaker at the Wisconsin 
Valley Schoolmasters Club luncheon. 





At the deadline date for publicity copy fo 
the Sept. Journal the headliner for the Thury 
day evening program had not been announce 


though a part of the program will be musi Witl 


by the James R. Gillette ensemble and a fo: 


f the 


discussion on juvenile delinquency under thjFacin 


direction of Dr. McKee of Superior S.T.C. 
The Friday morning program will open wit! 
a short talk by H. B. McCarty, director of o 
state-owned station WHA, who will discus 
the educational work being done through th? 


progra: 


ches« 
ho v 
ick’, 

ad 


Wisconsin School of the Air. Carl Sandburgiil), 
famed American poet and author, and Mis}® the 


Katharine Lenroot, a ‘‘native daughter” wh¢ 
is now world famous as head of the Children’ 
Bureau at Washington, D.C. will give the twa 
main addresses of the day. 

Sectional programs will be featured on Fri 


As 


ectior 


peake 


Miss 


atter 


day afternoon, with special conferences orp. E 
Reading, Miss Leary, speaker; Radio in thMiss 
Classroom, Lester Ward Parker; Secondary's0r: 
Education, J. E. Worthington of Waukesh#oste 

reporting on the N.C.ALowe 


Guidance, with Dr. Harry 
C. McKown as speaker. 


* 
NORTH W. E. A. 
Ashland—Oct. 6-7 


No publicity was te- 
ceived by our deadline 
date, but we presume that 


Lake Superior E.A. pro- 
grams will appear in Ash- 
land on alternate days. 





research project; andelisa 


As 
prog: 


venti 
Frid 


iso CC 


the main speakers on thelbe tl 


prog 













SOUTHWESTERN W. T. A. 


Platteville—Oct. 7 









e musq With a weather eye to the future the theme 
f the Southwestern W.T.A. convention is 


isin the Foothills’. 

As usual, the afternoon will be devoted to 
ildren’gectional meetings, with some of the featured 
the tw@peakers as follows: Rural and State Graded: 
Miss Enslow and Miss Elisa Ann Neal, the 
on Frijatter presenting a marionette show; English: 
ces opr. Robert C. Pooley, U. of W.; Home Ec.: 
in th@Miss Martha Bubeck, rural vocational super- 
ondarypisor ; Physical education: Robert Nohr, Harold 
ukesh#oster, and John Walsh, all of the U. of W.; 
N.C.ALower and Upper Grades: Mary E. Robards, 
: andelisa Ann Neal, and Agnes Breene. 


Harry oe 


ker. 
™ NORTHWESTERN W.T.A. 
Eau Claire—Oct. 13-14 


A. As a departure from past practice the general 
7 [programs of the Northwestern W.T.A. con- 
vention will be held on Thursday P.M. and 
is f€-\Friday A.M. this year. 
dline| Lady Drummond Hay, who .was received 
e thatlso cordially at our 1937 state convention, will 
n thelbe the initial speaker on the Thursday general 
Pf0-iprogram. Her travels, interviews with world 
Ash-/figures, and adventures will form the back- 
‘S.  |ground of her address. The second speaker will 
be another person well known to many Wis- 
onsin teachers, Dr. Rollo George Reynolds, 
ead of the Horace Mann school at Columbia 
niversity. Dr. Reynolds was one of the state 
@speakers several years ago and his talk was 
decidedly one of the highlights of that year’s 
program. 
J The general program of Friday A.M. will 
my afeature the appearance of Barclay Acheson, 
Massociate editor of Readers Digest, and Dr. 
Irving Fisher, one of the nation’s leading 
monetary authorities. It is generally said that 
there are less than a dozen economists through- 
out the world who really understand monetary 
science, and Dr. Fisher is one of this select 


group. 
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Barclay Acheson 
Discusses clock-ticking on several programs 


Preliminary announcements as to sectional 
meetings indicate that this year’s convention 
will reach, and possibly surpass, the high qual- 
ity of group meetings in previous years. One 
evening program will feature entertainment in 
the form of the Ruth Page Ballet. 


* 
WESTERN W.T.A. 


La Crosse—Oct. 13-14 


‘How can the schools further utilize the 
educational resources of the community?’ will 
command the attention of teachers attending 
the Western W.T.A. conference this year. 
Preliminary announcements indicate a program 
both varied and professional, with headliners 
in Miss Maude McBroom, principal of the 
elementary school at the University of Iowa; 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, dean of the school 
of education at the University of Colorado; 
Barclay Acheson, associate editor of the Readers 
Digest and authority on the Near East; Miss 
Marjorie Hillis, author of three recent best 
sellers; E. G. Doudna, well-known Wisconsin 
educator; Dr. F. C. Rosecrance, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Northwestern University; 
and John Rockwell, state commissioner of ed- 
ucation of Minnesota. 

Besides stimulating sectional meetings the 
convention guests will be entertained by the 
Ruth Page Grand Opera Ballet. 












Lithle Red Rurat Schoo 


M. R. GOODELL 
Prin. Columbia Co. Rural Normal 


a owes much of her present great- 
ness to the teaching done in the little red 
school. Many famous people trace their educa- 
tion back with pride to its beginning in one of 
these little schools. There are millions who hav- 
ing received a portion of their education in this 
institution are happier today as a result of its 
influence. 


Yet no form of our educational system has 
received more criticism in the past few decades 
than this same little, red school. Attacks have 
been made upon it from most every angle. No 
form of our school system has withstood critical 
attacks quite as well as this little institution. It 
is surprising to note how steadily it has clung 
to the basic underlying principles of teaching 
and learning through all its criticism. Although 
redeeming and changing has gone on both with- 
in and without its walls it still remains funda- 
mentally sound as an institution of learning. 

Why an institution so near the hearts of the 
majority of the populace has been the basis for 
so much attack is somewhat debatable. The 
most important reason, no doubt, is the lack of 
rural leadership to defend adequately the criti- 
cism made against it. The lack of true states- 
manship as a motive in the minds of the more 
aggressive would-be-statesmen cause them to 
attack the educational system where they are 
least likely to ‘‘draw fire” in the way of a come- 
back. Economic, social, and political trends 
have made possible higher salaries for graded 
and secondary school teachers than for rural 
teachers. This attracts many of those teachers 
who can afford a better education into fields 
other than rural. Low salaries in the rural posi- 
tions are not going to attract or retain many 
well trained teachers and leaders unless it is 
because of their sheer interest and love for this 
work. The majority of those engaged in rural 
education are women who are more interested 
in the welfare of the children entrusted to their 
care than they are in the economic or political 
trends likely to effect their institution. So un- 
scrupulous aggressors may, because of this, con- 
tinue their attacks with the hope of gaining 
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selfish personal achievements without fear o 
remonstrance from their victims. 

Often those prone to criticize the one-roo 
rural school know nothing about it, never ha 
ing attended nor been nearer to one than t 
road that leads by it. Their criticisms rest e 
tirely upon statistics and data others have col 
lected. Their findings are often absurd, ang 
would appear so to them, were they to observ¢ 
the actual conditions. Others who criticize cit@t t° 
their childhood experiences in attendance at #4" be 
rural school as a sufficient foundation witlfeCo8™ 
which to analyze assembled data and facts o legislat 
the present. They fail to reason that eveq!™PfOV 
though this institution has remained funda 
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0 offs 


The 
mentally sound, progress has been made anqtunity | 
conditions have changed within the walls offschool 
these little school rooms since they carved theigrural t 
initials on the furnishings. They still think offfamily 
the conditions that existed when they were inas her 
attendance. advant 
The early rural schools were taught by teach gradec 
ers with meager training who often proved tq™UC) 
be good “masters”. Some would have been fag: | 
less successful if they had depended upon theig*S cig) 
teaching skills for their success rather than the ously 
willow switches and hickory sticks so character often 
istic of the school rooms of those days. Even *ther | 
the critics of those schools and teachers will|teache 
have to admit that with all of their handicaps self te 
they still did a wonderful piece of work in de4™498 
veloping industry, initiative, and character i stabili 
addition to imparting knowledge. — 
The early rural teachers often found it nec of om 
essary to board a couple of weeks with each of Sachi 
the families in the district as part of their re 
imbursement for teaching. Boarding about thq 10 
district in this manner kept the teachers well teachi 
informed about their pupils’ home environment withi 
and family history, without having to send alfa : 
family history questionnaire to the home withthe 1 
the pupil or a social worker. Such contact be 4gain 
tween the home and the school is still com-4 blam 
monly found in the rural districts. While thej but h 












rural teachers of today are not boarding about} Move 
the districts, they still learn to know the par- grade 
SEP 
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ots of their children much more intimately 
an do their village and urban sisters. 

74 An increasing number of educators are be- 
Pinning to realize that the rural school with its 
formal organization offers valuable educative 
bossibilities that cannot be realized in the 
egimented graded system. 

We may admit that the rural school plant is 
bften found to be inadequate. Many buildings 
* Gre unsanitary, and poorly heated, lighted and 
entilated. Their libraries are limited. We may 
further admit the inadequacy of the rural teach- 
ffs’ preparation training. Be these as they may, 
hey are handicaps that can be remedied by 
proper financing and equalized support. 


r ha 
in thi 
st en 

col 


and The rural schools have so many advantages 
servgo Offset these handicaps that it behooves us 
e citg@ot to condemn them because of obstacles that 
at gan be so easily overcome. Some states have 
withtecognized their worth to the commonwealth by 
legislating equalization tax laws to aid them in 


ts oO fas 
eveqiproving their unsatisfactory conditions. 
indaj The rural school offers a far greater oppor- 


- andtunity for character training than does a graded 
ls offschool system. The intimate knowledge the 
theigrural teacher has of the home environment and 
ik offfamily status of the children she teaches serves 
re imjas her first great asset for this work. Another 

advantage she has over her sister teacher in the 
-achggtaded school is that the child remains for a 
d tqmuch longer period under her sphere of influ- 
1 fagence. She may stay with her pupils for as many 
theif'4s eight years with her influence felt continu- 
 th@ously during that time. In the graded systems 
ctergoften with the passing from one grade to an- 
Iver} other the child moves from the influence of one 
wilffteacher, only to find it necessary to adjust him- 
capg self to the influence of another. This constant 
defchanging and readjustment cannot make for 
+ inpStability in either life or character. The graded 
school teacher is often not even privileged to 
influence her pupils alone during this short span 
of one year but must, through departmentalized 
teaching, share the time with others. 







nec 
10 
re; 
thd In the rural school the responsibility for the 
welll teaching and progress of the child lies primarily 
1ent# Within the hands of one individual, the teacher. 
d aj If a student is weak and she promotes him to 
vithy the next grade she must meet and teach him 
be again in the next grade. She has no one to 
»m-{ blame for his poor preparation for that grade 
the| but herself. It will do her no good to scheme, 
out] move him along, and pass him to the next 
ar-§ gtade without giving him the best she has in 





the way of teaching for she, and she alone, 
must meet and teach him in that next grade. If 
she is interested in remaining in her position 
she will do her best to help a weak pupil wher- 
ever and whenever she finds one, for the sooner 
a weak pupil is strengthened the easier her task 
will be in meeting and teaching in the remain- 
ing grades through which she must pilot him. 
Thus the set-up of the rural school system, in 
itself, encourages the teachers to give individual 
attention to the personal welfare of all of the 
pupils in the schools. 


In contrast with individual attention encour- 
aged by the rural school set-up, we find that the 
graded system often discourages it. In a graded 
system, where a teacher has a new grade each 
year for a period of one year, only to pass them 
on to the teacher of the grade above, at the end 
of the year, it is not hard for the average indi- 
vidual to understand why some develop passive 
interest in the children they teach. 


The nature of the graded system, where pu- 
pils remain with teachers for only one year, 
does not stimulate the teachers to spend extra 
time and their best efforts, to strengthen the 
weak pupils only to pass them on to another 
teacher at the end of the year. The graded or- 
ganization encourages the teacher when weak 
pupils are promoted to their grades, to assume 
that all has been done for them in the lower 
grades that it is possible to do and that the 
reason they are still weak is that they do not 
have the mental capacity to do better work. 
The short span of one year makes it humanly 
impossible for grade teachers to go very far 
into the history and background of their weak 
pupils and do much for them as a result of 
their findings. Upper grade teachers being un- 
familiar and unskilled in the teaching of the 
primary grades find it more difficult to be of 
assistance to pupils in improving their weak 
lower grade foundations than the rural teachers, 
who teach all grade levels. 

In the graded systems too often the pupil's 
status in class is determined in too large a man- 
ner by the marks he receives the first year or 
two he is in school. If he makes a poor show- 
ing in his first years in school he is often rated 
by his first teachers as being of a low mentality 
and non-capable of doing any better work. 
This low rating often gives him an inferiority 
complex and is frequently accepted by the upper 
grade teachers, under whose influence he may 
come, to be used as an excuse for his poor 
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work all along the way. If his early teachers 
rate him as exceptionally bright he is often al- 
lowed to pass along through the grades without 
being required to work to his full capacity, and 
often allowed to develop habits of idleness and 
bluffing. 

The graded system may do very well for the 
average child, but the one-room rural school 
with a well prepared teacher offers a greater 
opportunity to the exceptional child of either 
low or high mentality. The rural school enables 
a child unjustly rated to correct his rating with- 
in his class by overcoming his handicaps and 
making progress. Smaller numbers in the rural 
classes does not allow the exceptionally bright 
pupils as much of an opportunity to hold the 
top berths in their classes without working to 
do so. More opportunity for them to recite 
gives the rural teacher a better chance to check 
on the preparation made by each member of 
the class. It also gives the pupil a better and 
richer personal contact with the teacher. 

The rural school, because of the small classes 
and small number in each school, gives the 
pupils more opportunities to develop leader- 
ship abilities, especially as they reach the upper 
grades. In the upper grades, they are in an en- 
vironment of followers, the lower grades. Most 
all rural school upper grade pupils, because of 
the small numbers, are given opportunities to 
serve as officers of the rural school literary so- 
ciety, and to assume other forms of leadership 
developing activities. The rural school environ- 
ment places the child in a more natural and a 
more life-like situation. In this school he is in 
an environment similar to the family, in that 
for a time he is the youngest, weakest, and least 
intelligent in the group. As he makes progress 
through the school he is constantly in the en- 
vironment of those both younger and older, 
weaker and stronger, less intelligent and more 
intelligent than he is, while his graded school 
brother remains constantly in the environment 
of a group of approximately his own grade, 
age, strength, and intelligence. This places the 
rural school child in an excellent natural setting 
to be taught real lessons of cooperation and 
democracy since he must learn to deal with 
those of abilities both superior and inferior. 
This natural setting offers him an opportunity 
to learn to be tolerant of, and to protect those 
weaker than himself as well as to cooperate with 
others and through their combined strengths 
subdue those of greater strengths, who may be 





found to be intolerant of the weak. These are 
real problems of life. 

In actual life we do not segregate our friends, 
companions, and associates from the group on 
the basis of age, grade, and intelligence quo- 
tient, as is done for the pupil enrolled in the 
graded school, but we must learn to associate 
with people of other ages and intelligence than 
our own. The rural school prepares pupils to 
meet these conditions better than the constant 
environment of one grade where they are all 
of approximately one age and degree of 
intelligence. 

Rural life and rural education has been 
deemed an important factor in the stabilization 
of the economic and social life of many nations. 
It was not long ago that the English Minister 
of Agriculture made the statement that Eng- 
land could ill afford to allow her population to 
become less than 20 per cent rural if she 
wished to remain economically and socially 
stable. Germany today is recognizing the sta- 
bilizing value of rural life and rural living by 
making it necessary for every boy and girl who 
completes the equivalent of our eighth grade to 
spend at least nine months living in the rural 
area before they are allowed to take any 
advanced or higher education. 

Today a majority of the children in America 
are now being born, raised, and educated in the 
rural areas. Condemning and criticizing the 
rural schools is not a very constructive way of 
improving the education of the thousands of 
children who annually find them their only 
hopes for an education. The migration of these 
rural young people between the ages of 14 to 
21 years to the cities prevents the cities from 
steadily decreasing in population. These young 
people have been schooled in the rural area at 
rural expense only to move to the cities when 
they are at a productive age. Better educational 
opportunities for rural children will benefit 
both the city and country alike. 

The rural schools have their short comings 
but we must not overlook the fact that they 
have served us well in the past and the present 
rate of consolidation indicates they will be with 
us for many years to come. 

Much improvement can be made in the rural 
schools with leadership and the proper financial 
support. The education of thousands of rural 
children should not be jeopardized. Should we 
not be willing to pay the price of giving rural 
children a good education? 
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The 1938 University 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK, Director 
Syracuse Univ. 
and 
LEROY LUBERG, Principal 
Madison West Jr. H. S. 


LL teachers, both new and old, are con- 

stantly faced with the problem of relating 
their work in the classroom to accepted best 
practice. Most teacher’s colleges and many uni- 
versities have recognized this problem and have 
developed demonstration and laboratory schools 
on their campuses in order to give their stu- 
dents practice in meeting educational problems 
in a somewhat normal setting. The University 
of Wisconsin Summer Laboratory School was 
developed to help the teachers attending the 
University of Wisconsin make this adjustment 
between theory and actual practice. Some in- 
dication that this need has been a real one was 
the fifteen thousand separate observations made 
by teachers at the Laboratory School this past 
six-week summer session. These observations 
were not confined to observing the regular 
program of the Laboratory School but extended 
from watching the children in the nursery 
school develop in motor control to the listening 
to a discussion on “emotional maturity” in the 
afternoon by a group of experts drawn from 
all departments of the University. 


| 


The offering of the Laboratory School for 
the teachers interested in broadening and ex- 
tending their training has been divided into 
three areas. (1) The area concerned with the 
usual program of the Nursery, Kindergarten, 
and Elementary grades. (2) The area con- 
cerned with those activities which are an ex- 
tension of the activities of the teacher in her 
classroom such as, remedial reading, case study 
work, demonstrations in reading clinic, reme- 
dial speech, individual intelligence testing, 
remedial arithmetic, individual and group 
achievement testing, and parent education. (3) 
Finally, the area concerned with the presenta- 
tion and discussion of major problems by com- 
petent people who have had practical expe- 
rience in dealing with the problems they were 
discussing. It was felt that this multiple pro- 
gtam with its varied opportunity for observa- 
tion, demonstration, and discussion would more 
nearly meet the needs of the many teachers 
coming to the University of Wisconsin than 
any other program. 

The elementary school program of the Lab- 
oratory School was planned to demonstrate an 
activity program in terms of its contribution 
to the development of the children within this 
area. Art, music, library, dramatics and speech, 
thythms, and physical education, while forced 
to meet some demand for observation from 
allied departments in the University, were con- 
sidered as an integral part of the elementary 
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school program and were important only in 
terms of their contribution to the major aims 
of the entire school. 

The teachers who were responsible for the 
teaching program in the Laboratory school 
came from many different parts of the United 
States and were selected because of the contri- 
bution they could make to the children in their 
grades and the teachers observing their work. 
The Laboratory School staff held daily confer- 
ences with observers and their units of study 
were mimeographed and were available to all 
teachers desiring them. The Laboratory School 
also maintained a curriculum clinic where 
courses of study from representative schools 
were available for examination and analysis. 
It is hoped that the curriculum clinic and its 
facilities will be able to exert a significant in- 
fluence upon curriculum practice in Wisconsin. 
Here the teacher and administrator will be 
able to obtain materials and help in develop- 
ing their course of study and this service will 
be available to the teachers of Wisconsin 
throughout the year. 


A Perfectly Normal Group 


The children of the Laboratory School were 
selected because of their normality and were 
very little different than any urban group of 
elementary school children. About sixty per 
cent of the children came from the Madison 
community and the rest from surrounding 
towns and from other states; the out-of-city 
children came with their parents from thirty- 
eight states to attend summer school at the 
University of Wisconsin. The facilities of the 
Psycho—Educational Clinic and the remedial 
classes in reading, arithmetic, and speech were 
open to all Laboratory School children accord- 
ing to their need—although the purpose of 
the school was the enrichment of the child’s 
experience, rather than their grade advancement. 

The Psycho—Educational clinic of the Lab- 
oratory School guided the university case-study 
work, gave demonstrations in reading diag- 
nosis, individual intelligence tests, remedial 
reading, parent interviews, i.e. all those things 
which are so important to the elementary school 
and are important parts of the subject matter 
in many university classes but which never 
assume real significance until demonstrated in 
a practical situation where real boys and girls 
are faced with actual problems. The clinic pro- 
vided case material for some of the afternoon 


discussions in case studies where the diagnosis 
and treatment of school problems were em- 
phasized. The clinic also offered a professional 
service to children in the state with problems 
not capable of being diagnosed by the facilities 
of the ordinary school community. Under this 
plan ten children were given complete exam- 
inations and remedial treatment planned for 
them during the six weeks. 


Afternoon Sessions Heavily Attended 


The afternoon program of symposia, panel 
discussions, and expert discussions of teacher 
problems was open to every one in the uni- 
versity and seemed to meet a real need in the 
university program. The problems discussed 
ranged from “The Activity School’, ‘Emo- 
tional Maturity”, “Report Cards”, ‘Newer 
Concepts in Discipline” to a symposium on 
remedial reading. Marion Monroe, Director of 
Remedial Reading in Pittsburg spent two days 
at the Laboratory School and cooperated with 
the staffs of the Laboratory School and univer- 
sity in presenting a clinic on remedial reading. 

The afternoon program offered an oppor- 
tunity for people from the schools of medicine, 
psychology, speech, and the special departments 
in education to meet together in discussing 
the problems mentioned. Opportunity was also 
given at every meeting for open discussion and 
in a few, the audience helped make the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the case being studied. 
Over five thousand teachers attended these 
meetings during the summer session. 

For the first time in the Laboratory School 
program, a two-day conference was given to 
the consideration of Parent Education. Parent 
education is especially important to the pro- 
gram of the elementary school and too few 
teachers and administrators are aware of their 
opportunity and responsibility in this direction. 
The parents of the state were invited and the 
results of the conference seemed to be very 
satisfactory considering the recency of its addi- 
tion to our program. 

The history and the experience gained in 
the Laboratory School at Wisconsin seemed to 
indicate that it is the logical place for the meet- 
ing of theory and practice and as such becomes 
an integral part of any teacher training and 
enrichment program. The Laboratory School at 
the University of Wisconsin, it is believed, has 
at least made a start in formulating such a pro- 
gram for the teachers of Wisconsin. 
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An Aid To Whinbing inN 


* 


J. BART. LUTTRELL 
Wausau Junior H. S. 


f Soa word ‘‘problem” in mathematics is us- 
ually assumed to be conducive to better 
thinking. It combines the use of the memory 
skills of arithmetic with the recognition spans 
of reading. But in this combination we find a 
conflict. The numbers are there; the familiar 
words like add, multiply, subtract and divide 
are missing. The sentence is there; the familiar 
parts are lost among the new phrases, names, 
and numbers. No wonder that to most of the 
students the only way out of the situation is to 
guess what should be done with the numbers. 
Of course he will try to recall that sample prob- 
lem that the text or the teacher presented so 
carefully. But in doing so his mind is diverted 
from the close analysis of the problem before 
him. It might help him if we could prevent 
this diversion, and encourage concentration on 
the contents of the problem. The plan to be 
presented allows concentration on the ideas, the 
names, the key words of the problems. It as- 
sumes that thinking is more concerned with 
HOW and WHY than with the final answer. 
A time will come when the machine will do 
the mathematical skills, but man will still do 
the thinking and planning. 

Any aid to thinking must have a natural and 
orderly start. For the classroom it must fit a 
group situation, yet fit well into an individual 
assignment plan. In modern methods it should 
blend well into objective tests and easy diag- 
nostic analysis. All teachers and all books have 
schemes which tend to accomplish this. How- 
ever to present the merits of a classroom tested 
aid to thinking, it might be well to use the plan 
on a sample, but hard, four-step word problem. 
The discussion following the problem and its 
analysis might be a record of a class session on 
the problem. 


The Problem 

John’s mother went to a cash sale and bought two 
pairs of rubbers at $.89 a pair and a wool sweater 
at $3.75. She also had with her a former account of 
$19.75. If she paid that account she was allowed a 
4% reduction on it. You are the office clerk. Find 
out how much money John’s mother should pay. 


The Analysis The Process 
2 pairs of rubbers 
$ .89 / pair 
$ 3.75 for sweater 
$19.75 for account 
4% reduction 
Si Ea roe ee ee % is all of acc’t 
Be rade % of account paid 


€. Beihai _ paid on acc’t 


ra eee Te for rubbers 


> > Zuuepzee 


The Steps S-M-M-A 
DISCUSSION 

As you look at the analysis of such a problem 
it seems too complex to have any value. But, 
let us look at its natural divisions. FIRST, the 
student finds it easy to list the numbers of the 
problem in the order in which they are found. 
SECOND, it is not hard for him to find the 
basic name of each number. The basic name is 
a word or symbol, but the student usually gives 
the phrases that are shown in the sample. Num- 
bers cannot have true effective meaning without 
the basic name being accurate and foremost in 
the mind of the thinker. It will be seen later 
that the names give us reasons for or for not 
doing certain processes. THIRD, it is natural 
to let the letters M, A, S, and D stand for the 
processes to be used. However it must be made 
clear that the letter found to the right of the 
number and its name is the process in which the 


number is to be used. The letter found under. 


1D inet indicates the process by which the 
number that fills the blank was obtained. 
FOURTH, we substitute the ------- (blanks) 
to indicate the missing numbers to “‘to be com- 
puted” numbers. Each blank is to be named as 
if they were actual numbers. For example we 
SB % “blank per cent”. This de- 
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vice postpones the mathematical mechanical 
skills. Herein we postpone the diverting influ- 
ence of memory skills and concentrate on ideas, 
names, and key words. 

Now that we have a outline of the parts of 
the plan we can present the HOW and WHY 
by means of the familiar question and answer 
method common in the classrooms. We start 
asking questions as soon as we have numbers 
named. 


Q. Are there any missing numbers which we need 
that can be found without computation? 

A. Yes, since the problem states a 4% reduction, we 
know that reduction suggests subtraction and we 
have no % to subtract from; hence, we can call 
all of account 100%. Therefor we write a S after 
4% and create blank “a”. 


Q. If that is all the missing numbers, what would 
be a step in the problem's solution? 

A. She did not pay all or 100% of the account, but 
if we subtract the % reduction from the 100%, 
WeowWill obtein (the .2-ncmcnmene Yo of account 
paid. This gives us blank “'b”. 


GO) Wow that we have ...........2 '% of account 
paid how shall we use it? 

A. The phrase % of account arenes multiply ; 
therefore we multiply $19.75 by ------------ Yo 
paid. Write blank dollars paid on account. 

Ba orcs prc avn aid). Place a M under it to 
show that it was obtained by multiplication. Since 
we will use it in addition place an A after it. 


Q. Are you sure that we are ready to do the addi- 
tion suggested ? 

A. The 2 pairs could not be added to any number 
for we have none with the same name; however 
we have a related expression of $.89 a pair. We 
can multiply them together and obtain the dol- 
lars the rubbers cost. Therefore we — an M 
after each number and create blank ‘ 


Q. What does the fact that all numbers left have 
the basic name “dollars” suggest ? 

A. All the numbers can be added to obtain our 
answer in dollars. We wanted to find out the 
money John’s mother was to pay. 


The above questions are only suggestive of 
the discussion questions that could be asked. 
Each question could be graded to the level of 
the student from which you would expect an 
answer. Wrong answers should be welcome be- 
cause we can ask our key question of WHY. 
If we review the merits of the plan, we can see 
the vast range of group discussion it allows. 
Second, it can gradually be adapted to individ- 
ual outside assignments. The slower student 
can do the mathematical skills and fill the 
blanks. The more advanced student may ana- 
lyze other problems. Third, the teacher may 
create objective tests easily from word prob- 
lems, omitting various parts of the device at a 
time. During supervised study the teacher can 


diagnose a student's errors by asking questions 
in connection with an analysis scheme. How- 
ever, the stress must be taken off the value of 
getting the answer and placed on the HOW 
and WHY this or that is done. Thinking is not 
a result but a process. Even good thinking may 
lead to wrong answers if the thinking is not 
seasoned with experience. 

The modern tendency to create the desire to 
have reasonable answers by the process of esti- 
mation fits well into the scheme. By rounding 
off the numbers in any problem so the left unit 
is a whole number and the rest are zeros, we can 
easily get an estimated answer. For example, 
the $19.75 becomes $20.00. Thus all blanks 
can be filled with round numbers to give us a 
reasonable answer as a guide. Thinking that is 
reasonable must come before thinking that is 
nearly perfect. 

In conclusion we may ask the question, 
“What are the elements in the analysis scheme 
which have a functional carry-over into school 
or actual life?” It has many answers. The 
names we attach to the numbers are common to 
all business forms. The process of filling in 
blanks seems to be on the upgrade in our fed- 
eral and state governments. Machines are in 
common use to do our computation. We must 
learn what keys to press and where to place the 
results. The A, D, S, and M indirectly indicate 
the keys of a machine. However, the machine 
often fails to name our result. In the field of 
higher or secondary mathematics we find the 
outline form common in geometry and algebra. 
The data sheet of science closely resembles the 
analysis list presented. And, we all know that 
the sentence forms we must use to answer the 
HOW or WHY questions should have some 
functional use in oral expression, 





Do You 
Need 


Money? 

@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 


are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
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This 44 YOUR Section! __ 


The success or ineffectiveness of this sec- 
tion depends upon teacher response. If you or 
someone in your school is using a teaching 
method or technique out of the ordinary we 
would like to know about it. Don't hide your 
light under a bushel—give other teachers ideas 
as to how they might make their teaching more 
effective! We pn practices to philosophies. 
And make your write-up interesting, even if 
you have to compromise a bit with pedagogical 
dignity. 













A PROGRAM OF HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 


As organized by a committee of teachers of 
Franklin Junior High School, Racine, 
Mary F. Kriske, Chairman 
| DUCATIONAL philosophy no longer cen- 
ters its thought exclusively on the intellec- 
al and physical development of the student. 
pon the school of today has been placed an 
added responsibility as a result of the diminish- 
ing influence of many homes and the complex- 
ity of modern life—a responsibility for the 
training of the student in respect to those in- 
tangible values—moral, social and civic. Edu- 
cators now accept a philosophy which aims to 
develop the student in his entirety—body, mind 
and spirit. 

One of the results of this broader philosophy 
of education is the appearance in our secondary 
schools of the home room and the activities con- 
nected with it. In Franklin Junior High school 
a heterogeneous group of about forty children 
of one grade level comprise a home room group 
which remains under the guidance of the same 
teacher-advisor for six consecutive semesters. 
The advantage of such an arrangement is 
obvious. 

Last year we felt it advisable in our school 
to rearrange our daily schedule so as to afford 
a better opportunity for regular and definite 
home room guidance as well as for other extra- 
curricular activities. We divided our school day 
into seven periods, six of which are devoted to 
regular class room instruction. The extra period 
from 11:00 to 11:45 A.M. is used on various 


lOve 


WISCONSIN 


days for club activities, home room guidance, 
and special help for those students who need it. 
We have twenty-three clubs which meet during 
this period once a week, thus eliminating the 
necessity for after-school club meetings. 

Each home room group is organized by elec- 
tion of officers and appointment of various com- 
mittees. It is represented in the Student Council 
and assumes responsibilities connected with that 
organization. 

Believing that great possibilities for pupil 
guidance lie in the home room organization and 
in the wise use of the home room period, we 
felt the need for a definite and well-balanced 
program with material available for use during 
those periods. A committee of six faculty mem- 
bers undertook the planning of such a program, 
the general aim of which should be to develop 
desirable qualities of character, leadership and 
citizenship. 

The committee decided upon six general 
classifications of program material which are as 
follows: Moral and Ethical Guidance, Educa- 
tional Guidance, Citizenship and Parliamentary 
Law, Guidance in Courtesy, Personal Guidance, 
and Special Day Programs. From these, ten 
units were arranged, each consisting of six as- 
signments suited to the six grade-levels of our 
students. To illustrate our plan of organization 
the following examples are given—Our Moral 
and Ethical Guidance Program, Unit I consists 
of these topics: 7B-Honesty Part I; 7A—Kind- 
liness and Companionship; 8B-Self-control ; 
8A—Honesty Part II; 9B—Reliability and Repu- 
tation; 9A—Tolerance and Judgment. Unit I of 
our Educational Guidance Program is composed 
of: 7B-Grading System, Report Cards, Delin- 
quents etc.; 7A~Responsibility and Attitude 
toward School Marks; 8B-Improving School 
Grades; 8A—Thrift; 9B-Value of and Educa- 
tion; 9A-—Source of Further Education. The 
other eight units have been planned in a similar 
manner. Thus topics for sixty-six daily pro- 
grams were listed, so arranged that to each 
home room group may be presented a series of 
lessons in logical order, adapted to the ability 
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of the group and with little or no duplication 
of material throughout the three years of the 
junior high school course. 

After the topics for these lessons had been 
selected all members of the faculty took part 
in collecting and organizing material suited to 
the purpose. Much help was obtained from 
such authorities as McKown and Wright. As a 
result of excellent teacher cooperation, within 
a comparatively short time we had all lesson 
sheets ready to be assembled into a syllabus, a 
copy of which was placed in each home room. 
It was further necessary to arrange a schedule 
of dates for the year with the topic assigned 
for each date. One home room period each 
month was left open for the students, with the 
teacher's approval, to arrange a program of 
their choice. 

We do not wish these outlined assignments 
to hamper the teacher in using whatever mate- 
rials or methods seem best suited to the situa- 
tion. We do not wish these lessons to become 
mere routine, nor do we consider our syllabus 
a finished product. In order that there may be 
improvement, each teacher is encouraged to pre- 
sent constructive criticism regarding each as- 
signment as it is used and for this purpose an 
evaluation sheet for each program is sent to 
each home room teacher. These are returned to 
the committee chairman to be filed for future 
use in revision of the program. 


* 


RECITATIONS—COMPETITIVE 
OR COOPERATIVE 
NORMAN L. WITTKOP 
Steuben Junior High School 
Milwaukee 
HE word recitation as defined by Webster 
is in part “the repeating of a prepared les- 
son by pupils before a teacher’’,—'‘‘that which 
is delivered”. 

Should this prepared lesson and the delivery 
of it be placed on a highly competitive basis 
before the teacher, or should the prepared les- 
son be discussed in a friendly spirit of coopera- 
tion? Should we pit one pupil against another 
with little tolerance or patience shown for an- 
other’s viewpoint? Or, should we do some 
pioneering in the realm of recitations and elim- 
inate mental cut-throat competition? 

Let us first discuss recitation on a competitive 
basis. The psychological purpose or idea of 
competitiveness is to stimulate the competitor 





so that he will do his very best with his mental 
or physical equipment. Say what we will to the 
contrary the world’s business from the individ. 
ual and group standpoint is on a highly com- 
petitive basis. The keener the competition the 
more unscrupulous the methods employed. 
Should we as teachers inject the psychology of 
the race track and prize ring into the class 
room? Shall we encourage in a subtle manner 
such character traits as intolerance, impatience, 
inconsideration and a lack of the proper respect 
for anothet’s viewpoints? Time and time again 
I have asked students just what they are work- 
ing for. What is the thing they desire most in 
their classroom work? And invariably the an- 
swer is that they want a good mark. Since a 
good mark depends in part upon the number of 
times they participate in recitations or the 
amount of time they are in the spotlight, it is 
only a natural impulse for them to do a great 
deal of talking. Some of this so called recita- 
tion is purely desultory, at times barely relating 
to the subject. 

The pupils who get the spotlight do so by 
showing impatience, intolerance and very little 
consideration for the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
The more the teacher enters into the fray to 
give everybody a chance the keener the competi- 
tion for the spotlight and the more unscrupv- 
lous become the student’s tactics to be heard. 
Every youngster wants a good mark and the 
only way is to be noticed, to be up on his feet, 
popping out of and into his seat,—being en- 
couraged to do desultory thinking rather than 
continuity thinking. Do pupils really learn 
when placed in the mental arena, combating 
each other with any and all weapons? Is this 
mental slug fest conducive to sound thinking, to 
tolerance, patience and respect for another's 
viewpoint? We speak of the virtues of coop- 
eration,—working for the common good of all. 
Tell me, how can we expect these future citi- 
zens to cooperate 100% when inculcated with 
the evils of competition now? 

I am offering the cooperative discussion as 4 
remedy for competitive recitations. Cooperative 
discussions are more to be desired because of 
the finer and more worthwhile qualities that are 
brought to the surface. Such qualities are tol- 
erance, patience, calm thinking, respectful con- 
sideration for the opinions of others, more time 
given to sound thinking, the elimination of des- 
ultory thinking. Not the least of the good re- 
sults is the elimination of physical and mental 
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tenseness, the growth of friendships, a spirit of 
good fellowship prevailing in the class room 
between the students and teacher. 

How may we bring about cooperative discus- 
sions in our classes? The panel system is a long 
step in the direction of cooperation. Whether 
the subject is geography or history, the teacher 
does the motivating of the particular unit or 
country to be studied. After the main problem 
has come from the students the teacher then 
asks for sub problems which may number from 
four or five to maybe ten. When the sub prob- 
lems or minor problems have been decided up- 
on by the class, the class is divided into panels 
of five members, each panel having a chairman. 
Each panel then does all the research possible 
on its own problem, writes up questions on the 
problem and submits them to the teacher for 
approval. 

In cooperative discussion each panel has done 
considerable intensive reading; the pupils have 
worked together — cooperated. The panel em- 
phasizes continuity of thought, sound reason- 
ing, calm thinking, good English. When a 
panel has presented its work the rest of the 
class is free to ask questions and to offer helpful 
criticism. 

It is easy to understand that when so much 
intensive research work has been done, the class 
is well informed about the whole unit or major 
problem. Each time a new major problem is be- 
fore the class new panels are chosen so that the 
student learns to work with all his class mates. 

Isn’t this method of classroom cooperation 
with its spirit of fairness, good fellowship, tol- 
erance, mental and physical ease and relaxation 
more conducive to calm thinking, sound reason- 
ing and good citizenship than these highly com- 
petitive recitations? This plan for cooperative 
discussion is still in its infancy but to the writer 
the plan shows healthy signs of becoming an 
accepted member in school work. 


* 


HISTORY AND IMAGINATION 


ROBERT MUENSTER 
Park Falls High School 


AS a history teacher in a small Wisconsin 

high school, I hate to have people tell me 
that history is dull and uninteresting. But why 
do so many people have that impression? There 
must be something to it. Many of us, of course, 
are aware that today’s history textbooks are a 


vast improvement over the books used a few 
years ago. We are impressed by their clever- 
ness, brevity, and their objective attitude; but 
how many times do these books fire the imag- 
ination, or recreate a scene so that the reader 
actually pictures the happening in his own 
mind? 

Perhaps today’s history books do not chal- 
lenge the imagination of the student because 
they are too terse in style. A book of seven or 
eight hundred pages can’t give enough detail 
or ‘‘color’” to an historical situation to make it 
really appealing. But of course, someone will 
say, the book should be supplemented by out- 
side reading and references. Yes, but many of 
our small high schools lack sufficient library 
facilities to make this plan feasible. Thus the 
text book leaves the student “cold.” It is sel- 
dom, if ever, inspiring. 

The problem of motivation and interest has 
always been more difficult in the social sciences 
than in many other school subjects. Would the 
problem be helped in any way if a textbook in 
American History, let us say, covered about five 
or six volumes, instead of the usual one? I am 
inclined to believe that it would. One of the 
objections immediately raised is that of expense. 
Could this be surmounted by using cheaper 
paper and binding? Textbooks become out of 
date within a few years anyway. I believe that 
there would be several advantages to such a 
plan. 

In the first place, enough detail could be in- 
cluded to make the books really interesting. 
When we read in our histories that “The Car- 
petbagger governments after the Civil War 
were full of graft and corruption,” just what 
does that mean? Does it give the reader any 
mental picture of what actually happened? Or 
again, when we read that “Cyrus W. Field was 
the first man to lay a telegraphic cable across the 
Atlantic Ocean,” very little of the struggle, ro- 
mance, or drama inherent in the situation, is 
recaptured for the student. Innumerable fasci- 
nating stories in American History have been 
written. Why can’t they be made available for 
every student as a part of his text. 

The average high school student is not very 
interested in cold facts, so we might as well 
stop kidding ourselves, and really try to give 
our pupils mental pictures of past events, so 
that history really means something besides a 
collection of facts and dates. As a humble sug- 
gestion, would the revision of textbooks help? 
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“ACTIVE 
GEOMETRY” 


C. R. WENTLAND 
Hustisford 





Ripening the modern geometry text of 
today with that of Euclid almost twenty 
centuries old, we find few great differences. It 
is true that the modern book contains a few 
more exercises but one finds them largely of the 
“seat work” type. The average geometry class 
still consists of pupils who must memorize 
theorems and corollaries, word for word, and 
from the first to the last reproduce each theorem 
step by step, and remember geometry as a class 
that sponsored “cribbing” or dislike for school. 
It must be admitted that we cannot do without 
a certain amount of memory work, and surely 
we should be able to give accurate definitions, 
quote axioms and postulates in a standard form 
of expression, but it seems that generally speak- 
ing, geometry has become a ‘‘dead subject’”’ in 
the curriculum of a “‘living school”. The author 
has tried several rather interesting schemes 
which have proven worthwhile in bringing 
geometry back to life and keeping the geometry 
class, at least, partially awake. 

Lines were discussed as “line ab and cd’ but 
soon changed to the “yellow line” and the 
“blue line’, as colored chalk was added. Little 
time was spent in locating lines by looking for 
letters and theorems were made easy. Likewise, 
the “red angle” was larger than the “green an- 
gle’ for a certain reason, and the “blue angle” 
was equal to “angle two”, making angles dis- 
tinguishable in two ways. 

In the study of parallel lines we discovered 
that our building contained many of them, and 
measuring the building was followed by mak- 
ing floor plan sketches which might well be 
used as “‘blue prints’. Members of the class can 
now understand simple building plans and rec- 
ognize the difference between windows and 
doors, 

In connection with the study of the various 
types of lines the gothic single stroke capital 
letters and lower case were introduced. A sim- 
ple course in lettering followed and it is be- 
lieved that besides being able to print correctly 
pupils recognize the various types of lines and 
appreciate poster work and other similar pieces 
of work. 


Upon entering the study of ratio and propor- 
tion the measurements of the school building 
were again resorted to, and two point prospec- 
tive sketches were made of the building, which 
when displayed attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion by the public, and in a number of cases the 
pictures have been framed and are now used to 
decorate the walls of the home. 

Several field trips in simple surveying led the 
class to build crude equipment in form of large 
protractors of wallboard material, which proved 
helpful in determining direction. One of the 
larger protractors was finally mounted on a 
stick so that it might be used as a transit. A 
stick which resembles the barrel of a gun was 
mounted on a hinge at the central point of the 
protractor which allowed one to read the angle 
of elevation and the angle of depression. A 
level attached helped get lines parallel and 
made it possible to make much more accurate 
readings. By laying the instrument on the table 
distances of several thousand feet were meas- 
ured with a fair degree of accuracy from the 
class room. Heights of buildings and trees all 
about town were determined with great interest, 
yet only the most simple trigonometric formu- 
lae were introduced. Girls and boys alike 
helped make the instruments and all were 
thrilled when they could use them to measure 
and calculate distances by indirect methods. 

No doubt there are 1001 other schemes in 
use and many more to be discovered which, if 
passed around and put into use would soon 
bring geometry back to life and make it a “‘prac- 
tical” rather than a “dead” school subject. 
Euclid did an excellent job in lighting the 
“geometric candle’ but who wants to have a 
tallow candle light on the front of his latest 
model Lincoln—Zypher ? 


* 


“HOW FAST DOES YOUR 
MULTIMOBILE GO?” 
MARIE HYLAND 


Gr. 5, Merrill School 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


i why should not those age-worn mul- 
tiplication tables grow modern in a modern 
world? That very thing happened this past year 
in the fifth grade at the Merrill school, Beloit. 
Three times a week each pupil ascended his per- 
sonally prized imaginary ‘‘Multimobile”’, the 
bell tapped—and the race was on! Thirty-two 
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alert little brains racing against themselves in a 
stimulating form of rivalry, and thirty-two little 
pencils marking faster and faster time. 

Three minutes! The bell tapped again. The 
race was over! 

Correct answers written to 104 mixed multi- 
plication combinations in this allotted time made 
one’s ‘‘Multimobile”’ a winner. Needless to say, 
no time was wasted nor hesitations made when 
thirty-five responses were written per minute. 
Individual graphs were kept by pupils upon 
which they recorded the results of each race in 
which they participated during the semester. 

The old school taught these fundamentals in 
a way that did not secure accuracy and speed in 
their use. In many places they were so taught 
that a child would have to begin at the begin- 
ning of a table and repeat all that came before 
the combination he wanted to use. 

Inaccuracy in the phases of the work which 
children are supposed to know is the greatest 
difficulty of most pupils. They soon acquire 
methods of solution of problems, but the small 
mistakes in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division lie at the base of the majority of 
incorrect solutions. 

What useful place is there in the world for 
70 to 80 per cent correct mathematics? 

A few weeks ago the efficiency of each pupil 
was challenged. Mastery of that fundamental 
necessitated acquiring true skill in its use. It 
has been hard work for some, but it has been 
fun striving for the high standard set by one’s 
ambitions. 

Don’t you think the fifth graders at Merrill 
School have a right to be proud of their 
‘“Multimobiles”’ ? 


* 


TAKING NOTES 


WILLIAM&T. HATTER 
Lodi H. S. 


me classes in high school require inter- 
pretation and supplementation of the reg- 
ular text material through teacher lectures and 
pupil reports. The greatest difficulty is that 
pupils are unable to make proper assimilation 
and use of the material that has been given. 
The basis of this difficulty is found in improper 
methods of taking notes. Note taking is an 
“orphan tool” as it seems to have no place in 
the curriculum. It is often disregarded entirely 


because it seems to be an individual proposition, 
or, it is more often postponed from year to year 
with the result that proper methods are never 
taught. 

The opportune time for instruction in taking 
notes is during the teaching of civics or some 
other related freshmen subject. 

The rough notes taken in the class room are 
best done in ink with a fountain pen that does 
not necessitate an open bottle of ink. The most 
workmanlike note-book is one with a looseleaf 
binder to hold pages approximately 514 by 814 
inches. Smaller note-books make for cramped 
space while larger ones tend to waste space. 

In getting preliminary notes, the pupil 
should take care that he is listening so that he 
can pick out the parts which make a coherent 
whole. If a point or two is bewildering, it 
should be noted as such and marked for inves- 
tigation or questioning. 

Further investigation and questioning should 
deal only with reliable sources such as reference 
books or the text; pupils will often be given a 
misinterpretation of notes by a will- 
ing classmate. 

In note taking only two things need to be 
preserved: the facts and the logical connections 
between the facts. The rest of the lecture is 
only to retain interest and bring out more 
clearly the main points. 

The notes taken in the class room should be 
not only informative but also suggestive so as 
to be useful. Suggestive notes may be little 
striking phrases which vividly recall to the stu- 
dent’s mind the facts of the lecture. 

Abbreviations in note taking should be 
standardized, not so much as far as the class is 
concerned, but as far as the individual is con- 
cerned. Abbreviations should always remain the 
same. 

After notes are taken they should be revised, 
that is, certain points should be completed, 
abbreviations removed, and definitions written, 
and the entire notes rewritten. 

The scholastic value of taking notes is that ~ 
it tends to fix in the pupil’s mind the facts 
that are needed to be remembered and at the 
same time teaches him methods of organiza- 
tion. From a teacher’s standpoint, it is easy to 
teach note taking along with high school sub- 
jects without undue loss of time but emphasis 
must be placed upon the proper methods and 
this emphasis must be placed constantly, for in 
a tool subject, “repetition is reputation”. 
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Welfare Committee Reports on 


a. Committee is pleased to present a brief statement of its activities relating to the opera- 
tion of the tenure law. We have had several meetings relative to devising means by which to 
facilitate the successful operation of the new measure. The first undertaking was the issuance of a 
question and answer leaflet which was distributed to all school boards of the state. There has 
been a tremendous amount of correspondence with teachers who sent in inquiries on points of 
law. The Committee has given advice on procedure and interpretation. Members have had many 
interviews with teachers, board members, and citizens in communities where cases arose. Also, 
committee members have attended board and court hearings. After months of observation cov- 
ering a wide variety of cases, the Committee feels that there still exists too much misunderstand- 
ing as to the provisions of the law or its purposes. Boards are prone to regard the law as some- 
thing sinister. Teachers can.remove much of this bias by explaining the statute to boards. It has 
and can be done. 

As may be expected with any new law, some difficulties have arisen. The status of married 
teachers has created trouble in some places and it will not be settled until the Supreme Court 
decides whether or not marriage is justifiable cause for dismissal. A circuit judge in Milwaukee 
recently ruled that it was not justifiable cause. Other cases are coming up but final determination 
rests with the high court. 

Another difficulty is evasion of tenure by some boards who do not permit teachers to serve 
long enough to acquire tenure status or by refusing to employ those who had acquired status in 
previous service. This is most prevalent in rural areas. These boards simply refuse to comply 
with a fair law. Whatever our attitude toward these tenure problems, the Committee warns against 
an attitude of fatalism or defeat. It is not entirely accidental that some boards co-operate and 
others do not. From inquiries received by the Committee it is apparent that the profession as 
a whole does not grasp the philosophy or provisions of this new law. It is from the profession 
that boards and citizens must receive authentic information. 

There have been some requests for financial assistance in prosecuting cases. Considering the 
great number of litigations which might emerge were the association to furnish counsel in every 
instance of dispute or discharge, it is obvious that such responsibility could not be assumed 
by the state association. However, in cases involving the fundamental principles of the law or 
its effectiveness from a state-wide standpoint, the Welfare Committee may recommend assist- 
ance or counsel in order to secure final disposition in the higher courts. Such has been the 
practice in some other states. The WEA has in a few cases secured transcripts of hearings be- 
fore boards in order to review the evidence and to get an idea of the manner in which boards 
conduct the same. 

It is admitted that some changes are desired to overcome certain abuses. The Welfare Com- 
mittee asks WEA members and Locals for constructive suggestions. It is our desire to approach 
problems in an honest and sane manner. If our endeavors are upon a co-operative basis—all 
working together—we can accomplish much. 

A more comprehensive report and recommendations will be submitted to the Representative 
Assembly. 

THE COMMITTEE OF TEACHER WELFARE 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha, Chairman 
Elsie M. Chell, St. Croix Falls 
Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh 
J. A. Van Natta, Sturgeon Bay 
Joseph Walsh, Lancaster 
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FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Grades 
Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield With Ranger Mac __---_- 5-8 
2:00 P.M. Community Living ----------- 7-9 | 
Tuesday 9:30A.M. Adventures of Peggy and Paul 1-3 
207. Late Drew ...-6..66......... 5-8 
Wednesday 9:30 A.M. Nature Tales ___-------------- 1-3 
2:00 P.M. Professor Gordon’s Music Class 4-8 
Thursday 9:30A.M. Music Enjoyment ___--------- 2-4 
2:00 P.M. Neighbors ’Round the World__ 5~7 
Friday 9:30A.M. Rhythm and Games -_------- Kg-3 
2:00 P.M. Radio Reading Club --_------- 5—7 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Tweeday 1:307-M: Goeed Books .................. 10-12 
Thursday 1:30P.M. Living Music —---------------- 9-12 
3:00 P.M. Contemporary Economics __--10—12 
Friday 11:30 A.M. The French Program _-_------- 10-12 
1:30 P.M. American Youth Speaks -__--- 10-12 


























The Wisconsin School of the Air Broadcast by 
WHA STATE OWNED STATIONS WLBL 


MADISON STEVENS POINT 
940 KC. 900 KC. 

















THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


Radio Hall, Madison 
September 1, 1938 
Dear Teacher: 

A new school year brings new educational aids and 
inspiration to your classroom by means of radio. 

Here are described ten programs sed use in ele- 
mentary schools and five for high schools. Some are 
old favorites with a record 
of distinctive success; 
others are new and experi- 
mental. All are supple- 
mentary offerings whose 
effectiveness will depend 
upon how wisely you use 
them. 

Elsewhere in this book- 
let are suggestions marked 
“For Successful School 
Listening’ and “Insist On 
Good Reception’. Let me 
urge a careful reading of 
: those items, for the devel- 

McCarty opment of radio as a class- 
room aid depends finally upon good reception and 
skillful handling by the teacher. 

As you scan these programs, note the new features 
and the wide scope of material, ranging from social 
studies stories for primary grades to unique educa- 
tional broadcasts for high schools. Throughout these 
programs, topics have been chosen to correlate with 
units in the State Course of Study wherever possible. 
This should simplify the relation of rent ye to 
your regular study plans. 

This year, more than ever, the radio teachers are 
endeavoring to help classroom teachers by providing 
manuals and supplementary aids. Be sure to make 
use of this extra service. Directions for securing the 
teacher aids are given in the adjoining column. 

Remember, you are the best judge of whether or 
not a broadcast is suitable for your class. Select and 
use programs carefully, and then give the broadcasters 
the benefit of your experience. They will be grateful. 

Yours for a successful school year! 

Sincerely, 
H. B. McCarty, Director, 
Wisconsin School of the Air 





Your Next Field Trip 
For a new experience bring your pupils 
to Radio Hall for a visit. The Indian 
lounge, acoustically treated studios, micro- 


phones, sound effects, control rooms, re- 
corder and pipe-organ are always interest- 
ing. Guides will be waiting for you if 
you'll say when you are coming. 











STATE APPROVED BROADCASTS—The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially 
approved for class-room listening by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Education Association. These agencies and the Madison Public Schools cooperate with WHA in 
presenting the programs. The broadcasts are strictly non-commercial and are heard over Wisconsin's 


own radio stations. 








FOR SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL LISTENING 


. Provide receiving equipment adequate for com- 
fortable listening. Poor reception can ruin the 
finest program. 


ee 


—_ 
— 


. Make radio listening an integral part of school 
work. It’s a rich source of supplementary 
material. 


III. Select programs carefully. Plan listening to cor- 
relate with scheduled work, or to motivate new 
activity. 


IV. Prepare the class to hear the broadcast. Secure 
maps, paper, or other materials suggested by 
the broadcasters. 


V. Focus attention on the program during the 
broadcast. Suggested motor, visual, or imagina- 
tive activities need assistance. 


VI. Follow up the broadcast as suggested. Fit the 
program to the interests and needs of the class 
for greater retention. 


VII. Effective school broadcasting requires a per- 
sonality at both ends, in the classroom as well 
as at the microphone. The skill of the teacher 
in using the program is just as important as 
that of the broadcast in presenting it. 


VIII. Don’t make radio a chore for yourself or your 
pupils! Listening should be a pleasure. Don't 
spoil it by too much formality and tiring routine. 


IX. Encourage listening by parents. Parent-child 
discussions form a splendid school-home carry 
over. 


X. Relay your constructive criticisms to the broad- 
casters. They are anxious to give you the best 
programs possible. 


* 


REGISTER FOR TEACHER AIDS 


Manuals, Handbooks, and Teacher Aids have 
been prepared for most of the programs de- 
scribed in this outline. They are designed to 
help the teacher get maximum benefit from the 
radio as a classroom aid. To secure these man- 
uals and teacher aids, it is necessary to register 
for each course separately. To keep the records 
straight, send an individual card or note for 
each course, giving your name, the name and 
address of your school, grade, and number of 
pupils listening. Separate registrations may be 
enclosed in one envelope for mailing. 
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HELD Wl 


Grades 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


WISCONSIN 4-H CiuB LEADER, 
CHIEF, JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 


ANGER Mac returns with new areas to 
explore in the world of nature! 

For six years thousands of boys and girls in 
Wisconsin schools have followed the lead of 
Ranger Mac into the great out-of-doors. They 
have learned to be more alert and observing, to 
take keener interest in the plant and animal 
world. 

This year, the regular Monday morning 
nature hikes will complete the two-year cycle in 
Nature Study suggested for 7th and 8th grades 
in the State Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools. Attention is given to insects, mammals, 
and other forms of animal life, considered so 
far as possible in seasonal order. 

The series continues to emphasize aspects of 
conservation which are familiar in the child’s 
experience and environment, thereby helping 
the teacher to meet the state requirement for 
instruction in that field. Ranger Mac focuses 
attention on needs and problems of conserva- 
tion and suggests things that boys and girls can 
do to help in safeguarding our natural resources. 

The schedule of broadcasts enables the 
teacher to plan for effective correlation with 
regular class work in Nature Study, General 
Science, or Agriculture, particularly in grades 7 
and 8. This will include advance information 
about each program and suggestions for suit- 
able preparation and interesting follow-up ac- 
tivities. Experience indicates that this material 
helps the teacher to make the most effective use 
of each broadcast. 

While it is expected that a large part of 
Ranger Mac’s audience will continue with him 
this year, it will be necessary for all teachers to 
register their classes in order to receive the 
teacher-aid materials. To enroll, write to Ranger 
Mac, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, the name and address of your school, 
grade, and number of pupils listening. 


MONDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 











— Schedule — 


RANGER MAC 


September 26 Let's Hit the Trail! 
Off again with Ranger Mac to the 
out-of-doors. ““What does conser- 
vation mean?” 


October 3 Foes Among the Insects 
There are more kinds of insects 
than all animals counted together. 

October 10 Friends Among the Insects 
The good which insects do far 
outweighs the harm. 

October 17 The Sky Highway and the Miracle 

of Migration 

No guide posts, no maps, no alarm 
clocks, but birds know when to 
start and where to go. 

October 24 Submarines of the Animal World— 


Clams and Other Molluscs 
“Without a crutch he walks, one 
legged, and the current is his 
waiter.” 
The Crayfish and His Cousins 
The cloister of the chanting brook, 
That's where the crayfish lurks. 
Who's Afraid of Snakes? 
A real conservationist has the same 
objection to killing a snake that he 
has to killing any other animal. 
4 Game Birds in Migration 
Now we hear the “honk! honk!” 
of Canadian geese. 
Nature’s Furry Forester, the Squirrel 
Small Rodents: Gophers, Mice, etc. 
Foxes Wild and Foxes Tame 
A visit to a fur farm. 
Raccoons and Opossum 
“Little brother to the bear’ and 
the animal that carries her cradle 
with her. 
Hares and Rabbits 
What are the many differences? 
Conservation Begins at Home in the 
Woodlot . 
A refuge for wild life, conserver 
of moisture, source of timber and 
a joy to the nature lover. 
The Marsh in Winter 
A visit to the clever home of the 
muskrat. 
Architect of the Animal World, the 
Beaver-Builder of dams and Con- 
server of Water. 


October 31 


November 7 


_ 


November 


November 21 
November 28 
December 5 


December 12 


January 2 


January 9 


January 16 


January 23 
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MONDAY 
2:00-2:20 P.M. 


NY 











WRAGE 


vere Studies at the junior high school 
level presents a very real challenge to the 
best of teachers. To help meet this challenge, 
here is a new series of broadcasts planned to 
present in vivid, sometimes dramatic, form many 
of the problems of Community Living with 
which boys and girls of junior high school age 
are concerned. 

Beginning with the family and the home, 
emphasis will be given to the child’s adjust- 
ment to group living in its simplest form. 
Problems which arise as families group them- 
selves into neighborhoods and communities will 
be considered. The term “community” will 
then be widened to include city, state, and 
nation. This will lead to a study of how gov- 
ernment is organized and supported. 

The problem of making a living in town and 
country will then introduce the subject of in- 
dustrial, social, and political groups. Finally 
the role of the citizen in the functioning of 
democracy is considered. In this unit, the com- 
munity concept is widened to include world 
problems, with emphasis on the role of Wis- 
consin citizens in the world community. 

The plan for the broadcasts has been devel- 
oped from suggestions made by members of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
with many helpful comments from teachers. 
The broadcaster, Mr. John Wrage, has had wide 
experience in teaching and supervision, and will 
be in constant touch with listening schools. 

A manual will be available to all teachers 
who register. Address Community Living, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, giving your name, the 
name and address of your school, grade, and 
number of pupils listening. 


Social Studies 
(A Research Project Study) 


| 


Grades 7-9 


MR. JOHN WRAGE 


SUPERVISOR OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
EASTERN DANE COUNTY 


— Schedule — 


Unit I—Your Family, Home, and Community 
September 26 You and your family 
October 3 You and your home 
October 10 Your home and your community 


Unit II—How the Community Serves You 
October 17 Safe Highways 
October 24 Protection of life and property 
October 31 Education—your opportunity 
November 7 Recreation—a new community 
service 
November 14 Health—a community problem 


Unit Il1I—How the State Serves You 
November 21 Conservation of natural resources 
November 28 State protection for producer and 
consumer 
December 5 Services of the state university 
December 12 The Wisconsin Social Security Law 


Unit IV—How the National Government Serves You 


January 2 Uncle Sam carries the mail 
January 9 Government research serves your 
home 


January 16 Government  regulation—labor, 
communication, etc. 
January 23 Uncle Sam cares for the unemployed 


Unit V—How Your Government Is Organized and 
Supported 
February 6 Managing your local government 
February 13 Managing your state government 
February 20 Managing your national government 
February 27 Paying the bill together—taxation 


Unit VI—Making a Living in Your Community 


March 6 Making a living in the country— 
agriculture 
March 13 Making a living in the city— 
Wisconsin industries 
March 20 Workers’ problems in town and 
country 
March 27 Buying and selling together— 
cooperatives 
Unit ViI—Social and Political Groups 
April 3 Nationality groups in Wisconsin 
April 10 Social life in your community 
April 17 Political parties 
April 24 Your part in democracy 
Unit VIII—Your Community and World Society 
May 1 Your state and world markets 
May 8 Your country and world problems 
May 15 Your part in the world community 
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Stories for Social Studies 


Grades 1-2-3 


ORIGINAL STORIES BY 
MISS CATHERINE M. TIMMONS 


FRANK SCHOOL, KENOSHA 


DRAMATIZATIONS BY 


TUESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 

















TIMMONS 


THE STORYBOOK PLAYERS 


OMETHING new! 

Here is a series of original stories and favor- 
ite plays to provide new pleasures for primary 
children—and effective social studies material 
for the teacher. 


The adventures of Peggy and Paul are the 
experiences of real children. They are amusing 
and entertaining. But they are more than that; 
they are happenings which lead to better un- 
derstanding of home, school, and community, 
and social relationships in general. Characters 
in the stories are typical of the average 
community. 


Supplementing Miss Timmons’ original tales, 
the Storybook Players will present a dramatiza- 
tion each month. These plays based on favorite 
stories of the children will be produced, with 
special music and sound effects, by Gerald 
Bartell, WHA Dramatics Director. 


To help teachers make most effective use of 
these programs, Miss Timmons has prepared a 
set of discussion questions, word lists, follow- 
up activities, and correlation suggestions. These 
teacher aids will be sent free of charge to all 
who register. To enroll, write to Miss Catherine 
Timmons, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, the name and address of your school, 
and number of pupils listening. 


You'll want the booklet for the guidance it 
gives in turning these programs to best 
advantage. 

Carrying on a popular feature of the highly 
successful ‘Story Time for Little Folks’, chil- 
dren will be called upon to respond to follow- 


up activities—pictures, poems, riddles, and 
tear-outs. In submitting representative samples 
of work, select the one outstanding piece from 
each grade and mail promptly to Peggy and 
Paul, Station WHA, Madison. 


For wholesome enjoyment and real help in 
primary social studies, listen for the Adventures 
of Peggy and Paul each Tuesday morning. 


— Schedule — 
September 27 Paws, Wings, and Peanuts 
(Peggy and Paul at the Park) 


October 4 The Red Balloon 
(Story of Ann and the Policeman) 


October 11 Smoke and Bells (The Fireman) 
October 18 Storybook Players: The Frog Prince 


October 25 The Upside Down Man 
(The Milkman) 


November 1 To Market! To Market! 
(The Grocer) 


November 8 Peggy and Paul at School 
(Our School Friends) 


November 15 Storybook Players: Jack and _ the 
Beanstalk 


November 22 Treasure Chest (Our Library) 


November 29 The French Boy and the Bus 
(Paul gets acquainted with a bus 
driver) 


December 6 Santa’s Helper (The Mailman) 
December 13 Storybook Players: Cinderella 


January 3 Paul's Adventure on an Engine 
(Story of the Engineer) 


January 10 Peggy and Paul at Sea (The Captain) 
January 17 Paul’s Surprise Ride (The Air Pilot) 


January 24 Storybook Players: The Twelve 
Dancing Princesses 
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TUESDAY ’ 
2:00-2:20 P.M. 
Grades 5-8 
‘ JAMES SCHWALBACH 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 





Mr. Schwalbach with Studio Class 


6 leer radio again provides motivation and 
guidance for pupils in the joy and experi- 
ence of creative expression. 

Amazing results of the past two years have 
proved that Mr. Schwalbach brings out original 
att expression in children who take part in 
these programs. This year emphasis will again 
be placed upon fundamental instruction in art 
and upon guidance in craftwork. To the stimu- 
lation of descriptive stories, music, and inci- 
dents will be added more instruction in art 
ptinciples. 

Broadcasts for the first semester will be’ based 
upon the following unit plan: 


I. Introduction to Creative Expression 
Free Creative Movement 
Originality of Expression 
Fun while you draw 

II. Study of Color 
Color mood and expression 
Color mixing 
Color harmony 

III. People and How to Draw Them 
Methods of Securing Good Proportion 
Study of Faces and Action Lines 


To help teachers in using these broadcasts, 
Mr. Schwalbach has prepared a one hundred 
page, comprehensive, vividly illustrated man- 
ual. This handbook describes each broadcast 
fully, outlines objectives and procedures, sug- 
gests methods for using the programs, and in- 
cludes a discussion of the art principles in- 


volved in each unit. This complete art manual 
will serve as a reliable guide for the teacher 
untrained in art and as a supplementary aid for 
the art specialist. The booklet, in loose-leaf 
form for convenient use, is available for fifty 
cents, the bare cost of producing it by the new 
planograph process. The manual covers the 
Let's Draw broadcasts for the entire year, in- 
cluding illustrations for each of the thirty two 
programs. 

Copies of the handbook will be sent on trial 
to any teacher who is interested. Address or- 
ders or inquiries to Let’s Draw, Station WHA, 
Madison. Or, orders may be sent directly to 
the publishers of the book, College Typing 
Company, Madison. When registering for the 
Let’s Draw program, please give your name, 
the name and address of your school, grade, 
and number of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 


Unit I. Introduction to Creative Expression 

September 27 By Gitchee-—Gumee 

(Story of Hiawatha) 
October 4 Thunder and Lightning 

(Visual Impressions of a Storm) 
October 11 1492 (Columbus Discovers America) 
October 18 All from a Potato (Potato Sculpture) 
October 25 A Wild Ride 

(Legend of Sleepy Hollow) 


Unit II. Study of Color 

November 1 Interesting Colors 

(Color Mixing and Blending) 
November 8  Lilliputians 

(Based on ‘“Gullivers Travels’’) 
November 15 Wall Hanging 

(Color Harmony on Cloth) 
November 22 Strict and God-Fearing 

(Pilgrim Story) 
November 29 We Advertise 

(Practical Poster Work) 


Unit Ill. People and How to Draw Them 

December 6 Witch’s Helper 
December 13 New People (Paper Cut-Outs) 
January 3 Sherwood Forest 

(Robin Hood Scenes) 
January 10 Clop-Clop 

Hansel and Gretel Action Lines) 
January 17 Shieks an’ Music (‘The Arab’s Dance” ) 
January 24 Snowflakes 
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Grades 1, 2, 3 


SCRIPTS AND TEACHER AIDS BY 
MISS VERONICA MADDEN 


CENTRAL GRADED SCHOOL, PORTAGE 


ERE is another series of nature stories for 
the lower grades, based on the successful 
experience of previous years. 

Facts about a variety of nature subjects are 
woven into appealing stories. This year, more 
than ever, emphasis is placed on fact, and the 
programs are planned to fulfill the aims of the 
nature study activities suggested by the state 
course of study. 

Miss Veronica Madden, teacher in Central 
Graded School at Portage, has prepared the 
course outline and written the series of original 
scripts for broadcasts. Miss Madden has also 
prepared a manual, with special suggestions 
and help for the teacher, for use in connection 
with this series. The booklet contains discus- 
sion topics and questions, check tests, a variety 
of follow-up activities, question games, poems, 
and suggested reading for children in connec- 
tion with each broadcast. The manual is avail- 
able without charge to all teachers who register. 

To enroll your group and receive a manual, 
write to Nature Tales, Station WHA, Madison. 
Be sure to give your name, the name and ad- 
dress of your school, grade, and the number of 
children listening. 

Though based primarily on nature study, 
these programs may be used also as a story 
feature to correlate with language and reading. 

A new voice will be heard on the air in pres- 
entation of Nature Tales. Following the gradu- 
ation of Cody Noble from the University, ex- 
tensive auditions are being conducted to dis- 
cover the most appealing and effective broad- 
caster for this series. Register your class now, 
and listen for the new voice of Nature Tales! 


WEDNESDAY; 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 

















MADDEN 


Suggested Classroom Procedure: 
1. Before the Broadcast 


Discussion to motivate story (5 minutes) 
Place title on blackboard 
List new words to be heard 
Present pictures and specimens 
Personal experiences of children 
Question game from previous story 
Tune radio carefully for listening 


2. During the Broadcast 


Set example for attentive listening 
Encourage children to participate freely in 
activity suggested by the story teller 


3. After the Broadcast 


General Discussion of story and experi- 
ences, or 

Art work, or 

Testing, as indicated in the Teacher Aids 

Suggested readings for follow-up 


September 
October 
October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
January 
January 
January 
January 


28 
5 
12 
19 
26 
2 
2 
16 
23 
30 
- 
14 
4 
11 
18 
25 


— Schedule — 


Our Earth is a Garden 

Fall Flowers 

Clever Grandpa Grasshopper 

Birds That Go South 

Birds That Stay Here All Winter 
Sandy Squirrel at Home 

Cottontail Rabbit 

Life of the Honeybees 

Busy Little Ants 

“Come Into My Parlor’’—(Spiders) 
Story of the Weather 

Two Pet Raccoons 

Story of the Sky 

What Winter Means to the Animals 
Let’s Have an Aquarium 

Whitey, The Pet Pig 
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WEDNESDAY 
2:00-2:25 P.M. 


i | 
Grades 4-8 


PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Music 


«“ Au right, everybody—tready! Sing!” 

Last year more than 22,000 children in 
Wisconsin schools answered the friendly call 
of Professor Gordon to take part in the joy of 
singing. For this great class Professor Gordon 
offers this year a continuing course. He plans 
to provide advanced instruction in singing, 
rhythm, and sight-reading, leading to harmony 
and two-part singing. Appreciation, ear-train- 
ing, and other elements of music will also be 
included, as in the past. 

Beginning classes may be able, by careful 
listening and extra practice, to keep pace with 
this advanced course. It should be understood, 
however, that it is the aim of the series to carry 
on the work of the past year in a progressive 
way. 

The singing and sight-reading of more than 
2,000 children who participated in the Fifth 
Annual Radio Music Festival gave thrilling 
proof of the success of these broadcasts. It 
was demonstrated again that this outstanding 
leader gives excellent instruction and real in- 
spiration to boys and girls by means of these 
radio music programs. Wisconsin schools have 





GORDON 


a rare privilege in sharing the talents of so fine 
a teacher. 

This year new songs will be offered, and a 
new manual for teachers is in preparation. This 
portfolio of song material and study helps will 
be sent to each teacher who enrolls her class to 
follow the broadcasts. To register, write to Pro- 
fessor Gordon, Station WHA, Madison, giving 
your mame, the name and address of your 
school, your grade, and the number of pupils 
listening. 


— Schedule — 


September 28 

October 5, 12, 19, 26 
November 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
December 7, 14 

January 4, 11, 18, 25 

















2300 Children Gathered for the 1938 Music Festival 
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Grades 2, 3, 4 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


“M * CHILDREN enjoy music much more 
since listening to these programs. They 
are more attentive, and they take keen delight 
in hearing and recognizing familiar selections.” 

Such is the comment of teachers in more than 
500 classes enrolled for this series of broad- 
casts last year. This term Mrs. Morphy again 
aims to give children a pleasurable experience 
in music, an experience that will serve as a 
foundation for future growth in understanding 
and appreciation. 

At the suggestion of many teachers, stories 
of composers and more music memory games 
will be included this semester. Each broadcast, 
as indicated in the schedule, is based on a defi- 
nite theme or purpose. 

An outline of the broadcasts, listing selec- 
tions to be played, names of composers, and 
giving identification of records, will be sent 
without charge to each teacher who enrolls her 
class. To register, write to Mrs. Morphy, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, giving your name, the 
name and address of your school, your grade, 
and the number of pupils listening. 


THURSDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 


| 





MorRPHY 


To provide music enjoyment for younger 
children, and to help develop music apprecia- 
tion at an early age, listen each Thursday 
morning at 9:30 o'clock. 


— Schedule — 


September 29 Everybody Listen! 

October 6 Good Friends: The Piano and Violin 
October 13 Music Pictures 

October 20 To the Woods 

October 27 Make-Believe Music 
November 3 Enjoying Musical Beauty 
November 10 Feeling the Music 

November 17 What Composers Say 
November 24 Thanksgiving—No Broadcast 
December 1 Can You Guess? 

December 8 Memory Game 

December 15 Christmas Music 

January 5 Fun in Winter 

January 12 Who's Dancing? 

January 19 Music Riddles 

January 26 Your Favorites 





RESEARCH IN SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


toon Wisconsin Research Project in School 
Broadcasting is now entering upon its sec- 
ond year of special study and objective icine 
of radio in the school. 


During the coming year the research staff 
will focus its observations and measurements 
upon several features described in this booklet. 
In particular, school broadcasts in the field of 
Geography, Social Studies, High School Eng- 
lish, and Speech will be studied, with addi- 


tional research in other subject and curriculum 
areas. Results from these inquiries will be com- 
bined with the Nature, Music, and other studies 
made last year to offer a body of objective 
evidence regarding the use of radio in schools. 

New members of the research staff include 
Miss Gertie L. Hanson, Supervising Teacher, 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Mr. Raymond E, Gotham, Graduate Student in 
Education, and Miss Charlotte Wells, Graduate 
in Speech. 
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THURSDAY 
2:00-2:20 P.M. 





i 











HANSON 


“ A ROUND the World in 30 Broadcasts’ 
might well be the title of this series, 
except that it will not be a travel series in the 
ordinary sense. The programs will emphasize 
economic and industrial relationships rather 
than the social and political problems of our 
day. Our own country will be considered only 
as a point of departure from which to study our 
role as a world neighbor, and as a basis of 
comparison with other nations from the eco- 
nomic and industrial point of view. 
The first five broadcasts will be devoted to 
a review of Mexico and Central and South 
America. Then four programs will present the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, beginning 
with England itself and giving special emphasis 
to India, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The same plan will be followed in 
the 15 programs on Europe, considering in con- 
nection with each nation whatever colonies it 
may control in various parts of the world, and 
so covering Africa and parts of Southern Asia. 
The last six programs will cover Asia and the 
Orient, including the Philippines which serve 
as a final point of contact with the United 
States. 
This series has been carefully planned by a 


Geography 
(A Research Project Study) 


| | | 


Grades 5-7 


MISS GERTIE L. HANSON 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


STEVENS POINT 


Address Neighbors ’Round the World, Station 
WHA, Madison, Wisconsin, giving your name, 
the name and address of your school, grade, and 
the number of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 


UNIT I—OUR LATIN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 
September 29 Mexico—a country with a future 
October 6 Central America—the linking republics 
October 13 Chile—the California of South America 
October 20 The Pampas countries—Argentine and 
Uruguay 
October 27 Brazil—a land of contrasts 


UNIT II—THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 
November 3 Great Britain—center of a world 
neighborhood 
November 10 India—treasure chest of resources 
November 17 British South Africa—a land of opportunity 
December 1 Pacific dominions—Australia and New 
Zealand 


UNIT III—EUROPE—CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES 
AND THEIR COLONIES 
December 8 France and her colonies in Africa and the 


Orient 
December 15 Germany—making the most of her resources 
January 5 Switzerland—a mountain republic 
January 12 Czechoslovakia—a testing ground for 
democracy 


January 19 Poland—an old nation reborn 

January 26 Finland—our youngest European neighbor 
February 9 Norway—land of the Vikings 

February 16 Sweden—a modern democracy 

February 23 Denmark—a home of cooperatives 


group of teachers with advice and help from March 7 Retshes sat te Stee 
members of the State Department of Public In- March 9 Holland and her colonies 
struction. The material of the broadcasts will Match 16 Russia—our largest world neighbor 
Z a March 23 Some Danube countries—granary of Europe 
be prepared and presented under the direction March 30 Italy—land of past and future 
of Miss Gertie L. Hanson, a well-known leader April 6 The Iberian countries—Spain and Portugal 
in the teaching of social studies in Wisconsin UNIT IV—ASIA AND THE ORIENT 
° April 13. The world’s largest continent 
schools, and during the current school yest 6 April 20 Southwestern Asia—land of the Nomads 
member of the staff of the Research Project in April 27 China—our oldest world neighbor 
School Broadcasting. May 4 Japan—a progressive island nation 
: : : May 11 The Philippines—Uncle Sam in the Orient 
Teacher aids will be sent to all who register. pend tb Newall aad haie be ale Choe 
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MRS. FANNIE STEVE 
Kindergarten—Grades 1, 2, 3 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RS. STEVE returns to the air for her 

eighth season, bringing gay new tunes 
and amusing games to provide wholesome 
thythmic activities for primary children. 

Note the new time! In response to many 
suggestions, Mrs. Steve will greet her thou- 
sands of young listeners in the morning, in- 
stead of the afternoon. The day is the same, 
Friday. 

As in the past, this series is planned to de- 
velop rhythm and bodily grace in young folks. 
It helps them also to become more alert in re- 
sponding to directions for play activities. Each 
child is encouraged in his normal desire to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the group. In addi- 
tion to enjoying opportunities for social adjust- 
ment, the youngsters gain in poise, ease, grace, 
and muscular coordination. . 

This year new games are included, and the 
broadcasts provide an increasing fund of activi- 
ties to be carried over into gymnasium and play- 
time periods. Each teacher may add her own 
originality to that of the radio teacher. 

Mrs. Steve will again endeavor to make her 
musical story games available to teachers who 
request them for use in their classroom work. 
Address requests to Mrs. Fannie Steve, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, giving your name, the 
name and address of your school, grade, and 
number of pupils listening. Material will be 
sent after the broadcasts, once at mid-semester 
time and again at the end. 


FRIDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 








— Schedule — 


Get Acquainted Day 
We play two favorite games of 
last year 


September 30 


October 7 Let's Keep Time 
A good time beating time 
October 14 We Play With Notes 
October 21 Some Autumn Games 
October 28 Hallowe’en Rhythm Fun 
Hallowe'en Games 
Hallowe'en Play 
November 4 Fun With Balls—Let’s Play Ball! 
There should be at least six rubber 
balls in each classroom. 
November 11 The Puppets Party 
For this program the class should 
know something about puppets or 
marionettes 
November 18 A Thanksgiving Game 
November 25 No Broadcast—Thanksgiving recess 


We play with Donald Duck and his 
friends 


December 2 


December 9 Two New Winter Games 
December 16 The Toys Have a Party 
January 6 We play some old games that the 

children choose 
January 13 What Do You Hear? 

A lesson in listening and doing 

January 20 Some Funny Singing Games 
January 27 Mother Goose Introduces Some of 


Her Naughty Children 





PICTURE STUDIES 


M°*s Lucy Irene Buck’s excellent series of 

Art Appreciation broadcasts for interme- 
diate and upper grades will be resumed during 
the second semester, according to present ar- 


NEXT SEMESTER 


rangements. In addition, a short series of Ma- 
donna picture studies is planned for the season 
just before Christmas. Details of these special 
programs will be announced later. 
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2:00-2:20 P.M. 














KOOPMAN 


_— and girls, meet Bill McCoard, State 
President of the new Radio Reading Club! 
He is waiting to tell you stories, to help you 
find new friends and pleasures in books. 


Teachers, make the acquaintance of a new 
language and reading aid for the intermediate 
grades! Here is a series of live stories and dra- 
matic illustrations, planned to stimulate the 
reading of worthwhile books, to serve as a 
guide to children’s reading, and to encourage 
creative language work. Vivid interpretations 
and dramatizations will be combined with 
music and sound effects to heighten interest in 
recommended books, both old and new. Poetry 
will be included too, with occasional demon- 
strations of oral reading by children. 


A special hand-book for the teacher is being 
prepared, to assist in utilizing these programs. 
This booklet is available free of charge. It lists 
recommended books in various fields, outlines 
objectives, gives suggestions for organizing 
local reading clubs, and indicates procedures for 
follow-up activities. To get a copy of the lesson 
aids, register your class by writing to Radio 
Reading Club, Station WHA, Madison, giving 
your name, the name and address of your 
school, grade, and number of pupils listening. 


Mrs. Romance Koopman, University student 
and experienced broadcaster, is in charge of 
special script writing for the series. Mr. Mc- 
Coard, on leave from San Jose State College, 
California, will be assisted in presentation of 
the dramatic episodes by the WHA Players, 
directed by Gerald Bartell. 


Grades 5-7 
SCRIPTS BY 
ROMANCE KOOPMAN, U. W. 
PRESENTATION BY 


WILLIAM B. Mc COARD 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 





McCoarbD 


Cooperating in the planning of this series is 
an advisory group including Miss Izetta Byers, 
supervising teacher, Washington County, Miss 
Edythe Sanderman, supervising teacher, Dane 
County, Miss Margaret Bonn, Franklin School, 
Madison, and Miss Jeannette Kuyper, Wilson 
School, Janesville. These teachers, together with 
those directly responsible for preparing and pre- 
senting the broadcasts, will welcome the guid- 
ance of others in developing this new series. 

Register promptly—and join the Radio 
Reading Club. 


— Schedule — 


September 30 Introduction; Reading for Fun 
We Get Acquainted 


October 7 Exploring and Adventure 

October 14 Animal Tales—of Dogs and Horses 
October 21 Far Away Places and People 
October 28 Old Favorites; Books We All Like 
November 4 Stories Out of Wisconsin 
November 11 More Animals—Everywhere 


November 18 In Days of Old—Folk Tales and 
Heroes 


December Just Nonsense—In Story and Rhyme 

December 9 Pioneer Life—Westward Ho! 

December 16 Christmas Everywhere—and a Game 
Quiz 

January 6 More Old Favorites and Some New 
Ones 


January 13 Ways We Travel Today 
January 20 More Far Away Places and People 


January 27 We Become Authors! 
Reports from Clubs 
Original Book Reviews, Stories, 
and Poems 
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High School English 


(A Research Project Study) 


LESTER WARD PARKER 


RESEARCH PROJECT IN SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


“H OW can I get my students to read better 
books in their leisure time?’ asks the 
English teacher in despair. These broadcasts 
should help. 

Here is a seties of programs planned to 
stimulate boys and girls of high school age to 
read suggested good books—not because they 
are required to do outside reading, nor because 
they ought to “know literature’, but because 
their interest has been aroused. 

To insure such spontaneous interest on the 
part of student listeners, great care has been 
taken in the selection of books to be recom- 
mended. Many of the books are included in 
the Home Reading List for High Schools, 
issued by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Others have been selected for their 
tested popularity with readers of high school 
age. A few are books quite recently off the 
press, but the majority of them have been 
available long enough to find their way into 
high school and village libraries. The list in- 
cludes both fiction and non-fiction, with a range 
of subjects and reading levels broad enough to 
attract the attention of all listeners. Participat- 
ing in the selection and approval of the books 
were Dr. Robert C. Pooley, Associate Professor 
in the Teaching of English; Miss Helen E. Farr, 
Madison Free Library; Miss Marjorie J. Hoard, 
Wisconsin High School; and Mr. Parker. 

While the pattern of the broadcasts will be 
varied from week to week, books will be treated 
in this general fashion: Significant episodes 
from one book will be dramatized in such a 
manner as to create suspense and arouse inter- 
est in knowing more about the story, the char- 
acters, and the ending. Other books on the 


Grades 10-12 


TUESDAY 
1:30-1:55 P.M. 

















PARKER 


broadcast will receive briefer treatment, either 
dramatic or descriptive. 

Because of his successful experience as a 
broadcaster to high school listeners, and his 
intimate knowledge of the reading tastes and 
habits of boys and girls of this age, Mr. Parker 
has been chosen to act as commentator on the 
broadcasts. He will be assisted in the prepara- 
tion of materials by Burton Mac Smith, Re- 
search Assistant on the Project Staff, who will 
also conduct a study of the educational value 
of the series. 

Further details on GOOD BOOKS, including 
a list of the books and suggestions for using 
the broadcasts, will be sent to all teachers who 
register their classes for the series. Address: 
GOOD BOOKS, Research Project in School 
Broadcasting, Station WHA, Madison. Please 
give your name, the name and address of your 
school, grade, and number of students listening. 


— Schedule — 


Tales of Midwestern Pioneers 
Tales of Mystery 

Tales of the Orient 
Tales of the Sea (1) 
Tales about People (1) 
Tales of New England 
Tales of Modern Science 
Tales of Adventure 

Tales of English Life 
Tales of the Sea (Il) 
Tales of early America 
Tales of modern America 


September 27 
October 4 
October 11 
October 18 
October 25 
November 1 
November 8 
November 15 
November 22 
November 29 
December 6 
December 13 


January 3 Tales of Travel 

January 10 Tales of Other Lands 
January 17 Tales about People (II) 
January 24 Tales Readers Have Liked 


* 


Note: The GOOD BOOKS series will continue only 
through the first semester. The second semester will feature 
a series of broadcasts in high school Speech activities. 
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LIVING 
MUSIC 


Music Understanding and 
Enjoyment for High Schools 
Grades 9-12 
WILLIAM R. SUR 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 











SUR 


How music grew with mankind! Such is the theme 
for the story of music, from familiar folk tunes 
to music of our present day, to be unfolded by 
William R. Sur each Thursday afternoon. 

For many years a successful teacher of high school 
young people, Mr. Sur aims to help other students 
toward a fuller understanding and enjoyment of music. 
He wants them to feel a friendly acquaintance with 
musical instruments, with symphonies and operas, 
and to realize that fine music of the masters is for 
all of us. 

“Living Music’ will be used in high schools of 
Wisconsin as part of a study which Mr. Sur is con- 
ducting. It will appeal also to out-of-school listeners 
because of its simple instructional features and 
pleasing musical illustrations. 

The course outline for the entire school year is 
listed below. 


— Schedule — 


First Semester 
Fine Music of the People 


September 29 
(Familiar Folk Music 


October 6 Master Composers and Music of the People 
October 13 Find the Pattern 
Musical Form as found in folk music 

October 20 Were You Listening? (Review) 

October 27 A Musical Co-Operative (The Orchestra)— 
er 

November 3 A Musical Co-Operative (The Orchestra)— 
Woodwinds 

November 10 A Musical Co-Operative (The Orchestra)— 
Brasses 

November 17 A Musical Co-Operative (The Orchestra)— 
Percussion 


December 1 Keep Time! (Marches of Various Types) 


December 8 Let’s Dance 

December 15 How About a Story? (Program Music) 
anuary 5 What Do You Know? (Review) 
anuary 12 Clavichord, Harpsichord, Pianoforte 
anuary 19 Frederic Chopin, Piano Composer 
anuary 26 A Music Identification Game 


Second Semester 
February 9 a Haydn 
February 16 olfgang Amadeus Mozart 
February 23 Ludwig von Beethoven 
March 2 Franz Schubert 


March 9 Schumann, Liszt, Mendelssohn 

March 16 Review: Classic and Romantic Composers 
March 23 German Romantic Opera: Richard agner 
March 30 Italian Romantic Opera: Giuseppi Verdi, 


others 


April 6 French Opera: Gounod, Bizet, Massenet 
April 13. Review: Romantic Opera 

April 20 Edward Grieg 

April 27 Tschaikowsky and other Russian Writers 
May 4 MacDowell and American Composers 
May 11 Fun in Music 

May 18 Review 


May 25 Music is Yours: Achievement Program 


Presented in conjunction with 
THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


U. W. Economics DEPARTMENT 





CONTEMPORARY 
ECONOMICS 


High School Social Studies 
Grades 10-12 
JACK H. LEVY 


ARTUS FRATERNITY 
and 





Levy 


\W HAT are the factors and forces influencing our 

economic system? What are the principles un- 
derlying our democratic institutions? What should 
the high school student know to keep abreast and 
play his part in these changing times? 

Here is a new series of broadcasts designed to help 
young people gain an understanding of present day 
problems in economics and government. Each pro- 
gram will feature a discussion between two or three 
members of the faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Economics Department, members of Artus, state- 
workers, and students. From the simple approach and 
free, informal discussion, listeners will get an under- 
standing of basic factors upon which they can build 
independent opinions and judgments. 

Mr. Levy, who is in charge of arrangements for 
the series, is a graduate of the University in Eco- 
nomics, now studying Law. 


— Schedule — 
September 29 Why Economics? 
PRODUCTION 
October 6 Human Wants and Economic Scarcity 
October 13 Factors and Functions in Production 
October 20 Capitalistic Combinations 
October 27 Labor Organizations and Their Policies 


November 3 Employer vs. Employee 
November 10 Industrial Peace and Industrial Conflict 


November 17 Students Quiz the Professor 


THE MODERN EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
December 1 Money Exchange 
December 8 Credit and Banking 
December 15 Risks and _ Insurance 
ere 5 Organized Markets 
anuaty 12 Students Quiz the Protessor 


VALUE AND PRICE 
The Price Tag vs. Value 
The Pay Envelope 
The Employer’s Wages 
The Ups and Downs of Business 
Students Quiz the Professor 


CONSUMPTION 
Factors Affecting Consumption 
Distribution and Control of Wealth 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


anuary 19 
anuary 26 
ebruary 2 
February 9 
February 16 


February 23 
March 2 


March 9 Sources of Public Revenue 
March 16 Government Service Charges 
March 23 Public Expenditures, Loans, and Debts 
March 30 Students Quiz the Professor 


ECONOMIC POLICIES AND POLITICS 


April 6 Economic Policies of Government 

April 13 Control of Industrial Combination 

April 20 Control of Public Utilities 

April 27 Governmental Protection of Labor 
ay 4 Students Quiz the Professor 


Presented in conjunction with 
THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 
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FRENCH 
PROGRAM 


For High Schools 
and Colleges 


PRESENTED BY 


UNIV. DEPT. OF FRENCH 


RADIO CHAIRMAN, MLLE. GERMAINE MERCIER 


THE national prize-winning series of programs for 
high schools continues on the air. 

Encouraged by the success of the experimental pro- 
grams last year, as well as by the First Award granted 
in the Exhibition of Educational Broadcasts at the 
Annual Institute for Education by Radio, the Univer- 
sity French Department presents a new series of 
French programs, planned for high school and college 
students. 

This year lives of famous French men and women 
of yesterday and today will be dramatized in French. 
Persons have been selected from various fields of 
human activity: history, science, literature, and music. 
The choice has been guided chiefly by the contempo- 
rary appeal which these lives now have. The recent 
biography of Mme. Curie, the current moving picture 
based on the life of Marie Antoinette, the festival in 
France this year organized in honor of the Tercen- 
tenary of Louis XIV, and other events give special 
timeliness and appeal to these biographies. 

In no way should these programs constitute an 
extra load for teachers or pupils. They are meant to 
be recreational, to enrich regular classroom work by 
training the ear to catch and become accustomed to 
French sounds and intonations, and to lead to a better 
understanding of France’s contribution to the accom- 
plishments of the human race through the centuries. 

Again copies of the radio scripts will be available 
in advance for students at a nominal charge for 
mimeographing. Each student should have a copy of the 
program before him at the time of the broadcast. To 
register your class and receive scripts and supple- 
mentary materials, write to the French Program, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, giving your name, the name 
and address of your school, grade, and the number of 
students listening. Mlle. Mercier and her committee 
will welcome comments and suggestions for guidance 
in the development in this new series. Walter Krule- 
vitch, University student and WHA staff member, 
continues in charge of production. 


— Schedule — 


“La Belle Maisson parmi les grands Noms de France 
a’Hier et ad’ Aujourd' hui’ 











MERCIER 


October 7 Jeanne d’Arc 
October 21 Louis XIV 
November 4 Marie Antoinette 


November 18 Victor Hugo ou Emile Zola 


December 9 Pasteur 

December 16 Noel (supplementary program) 
January 6 Mme. Curie 

January 20 Debussy ou Ravel 


SEPTEMBER, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED 








YOUTH 
SPEAKS 


High School 
Social Studies 
Grades 10-12 


JAMES C- FLINT 





FLINT 
AND STUDENT DISCUSSION GROUPS 


EQUIPPED with a portable recording machine and 
with a desire to learn what young people through- 
out the country really think about important ques- 
tions, Mr. Flint spent the summer of 1938 travelling 
among them. In this series you will hear their voices 
and opinions, as he recorded them. 

Visiting twenty different sections of the country, 
Mr. Flint talked to young people. Rich and poor, 
white and black, farm and city, in-school and out-of- 
school—the youth spoke their minds. Nearly:»a hun- 
dred transcriptions of conversations were made. They 
form the basic material for the program. They will 
be supplemented by interpretations and further 
comments. 

High school social studies teachers and students 
will find here a source of material rich in human 
understanding. The voices of young people speaking 
in their own sections of the country will heighten the 
emotional appeal of the broadcasts and reveal social 
differences that will stimulate such discussion. 

Mr. Flint, minister to Congregational students at 
the University of Wisconsin, brings to this series the 
benefit of extensive work among young people and 
the experience of two years on the air. 

Throughout the year four major questions will be 
discussed. 


— Schedule — 


September 30 What Does Youth Think About 


October 7-14—21-28 War?: Will it come? Will we 
November 4-11-18 fight? What is youth now do- 
ing to preserve peace? 
November 25 What Are Youth’s Attitudes 
December 2- 9-16 Towards Other Races?: What 
January 6-13-20 is the place of the Negro in 
American life? The ‘‘foreign- 
er’? The Jew? What are we 
doing to overcome prejudice? 
jegaaey 27 What Is Youth Discovering 
ebruary 3-10-17-24 About the Chance to Work?: 
March 3-10-17 What are conditions on the 
farm? In the city? Where can 
jobs be found? How does edu- 
cation affect one’s chances? 
March 24-31 What Are Youth's Thoughts 
ril 14-21-28 on Government?: What is our 
ay 5 responsibility in government? 


What does the government owe 
us? Who and what is the 


government? 


Presented in conjunction with 
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Other Programs Suitable for High School Listening 


THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


September 26, 1938—May 5, 1939 


| iv ADDITION to the programs listed in this 
bulletin the Wisconsin College of the Air 
offers a variety of courses on the youth level. 
High school teachers find them helpful in sup- 
plementing their work in special fields. 

The courses run for thirty weeks, are a half- 
hour in length, and are described fully in a 
bulletin which will be sent free to those who 
request it. 


Agricultural Horizons 
Mondays, 1:30 P.M. 
The story of how agriculture arrived at its 
present place, and the outlook for the future. 


The Job Outlook 
Mondays, 3:00 P.M. 
Vocational and occupational information to 
help in finding places in a changing economic 
world, 


Following Congress 
Tuesdays, 3:00 P.M. 
Dramatizations of events in Congress. Dis- 


INSIST ON GOOD RECEPTION 


Poor reception can ruin the best radio pro- 
gram! By a few simple precautions the com- 
fort, pleasure, and benefits of listening can be 
greatly increased. 

These simple “don'ts” will help: 


Don't expect your radio to perform properly without 
a good aerial and ground connection. Have a 
competent service man supervise the installation. 

Don’t try to make a midget set serve a large class- 
room. You wouldn’t try to light that room 
with a forty watt bulb. Get a set with ample 
power and a speaker large enough to give a 
strong signal without distorting. 

Don't expect the radio to run year after year without 
attention. Tubes and other parts wear out so 
gradually you don’t notice the loss. Have a 
service man check the set once each semester. 

Don’t expect someone's cast-off “extra” radio to do 
what you need for school room reception. 
When a set is no longer good enough for home 
use, it certainly won't serve a larger room. 

Don’t expect miracles! Radio is a working tool, an 
aid to education which requires intelligent han- 
dling by the teacher if it is to be of real value. 
Learn to use it! 











cussions of current problems as reported in the 
Congressional Record. 


Over at Our House 
Wednesdays, 1:30 P.M. 

Practical home-economics applications. 
Young people meet and solve home problems 
in these dramatizations. 

Mental Health and Happiness 
Wednesdays, 3:00 P.M. 

The story of the mental hygiene problem 
and how Wisconsin is meeting it. Civics or 
physiology possibility. 

Public Discussion Clinic 
Fridays, 3:00 P.M. 

High school debate question and discussion 
principles taken up in actual discussion style. 
Speech classes find it helpful. 


YOUR STATE STATIONS ON THE AIR 
— WCCO NEAR THE MIDDLE 








820 OF THE DIAL 
These programs are broad- 
840 cast by the Wisconsin State 
860 Owned Stations. They are 
WLS your stations. 
880 WHA and WLBL operate 
entirely without advertising 
900 WLBL to extend the benefits of the 
920 state’s educational, govern- 
mental, agricultural, and other 
940 WHA service agencies directly to the 
960 people. 


WCFL The State-Stations are on 

980 the air from 8:00 A.M. to 

sundown when they are tre- 

1000-+-WHO quired by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to leave the air. 

Wisconsin is now seeking more time on the 

air and an increase in power. The State asks 

better facilities for its public stations in order 

to extend the radio services which have already 

made it a national leader in the field of 








WHA 


STATE OWNED STATIONS 


educational broadcasting. 





MADISON 
940 KC. 


STEVENS POINT 
900 KC. 
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*QOCMAN football is a game that allows 

the small high school to have a fall sport. 
I fully endorse the game. The equipment is 
not so much of a financial problem. I feel that 
there is a definite place for six-man football 
and I congratulate the schools which inaugur- 
ated the game in Wisconsin last fall,” was the 
statement Coach Harry Stuhldreher, director of 
athletics of the University of Wisconsin, made 
a few days ago. 

It appears that this game -will be the fall 
sport of many small schools in Wisconsin in 
a few years. According to recent reports, more 
than twenty schools will play this gridiron 
game in Wisconsin this fall. The small high 
schools that inaugurated six-man football last 
year include: Gillett, Coleman, Lena, Darien, 
Peshtigo, Crivitz, Williams Bay, Clinton, Cam- 
bria, Fox Lake and Poynette. 

The advantages of this game over the eleven- 
man contest rest in the cost and the use of 
fewer men. It is a game that belongs to the 
small high school of less than two-hundred 
students. In fact, the average number of boys 
in high schools playing this game last year 
was less than forty. The initial cost is another 
item which is an advantage to the small school. 
In some instances this game was placed into op- 
eration for one hundred dollars. Most schools 
can easily equip fourteen boys for approx- 
imately two hundred dollars. 

Credit is given to Walter Camp for invent- 
ing the game of football. Football has not 











NMA FOUIBHLL 202 Pe Sl Micgh School 


ROYAL D. MILLER 


Principal of Schools 
Poynette 


always required an eleven-man team. In fact, 
in 1880 Mr. Camp succeeded in having the 
number of players reduced from fifteen to 
eleven players. He urged that the game be 
played with even fewer men. Some schools 
used eight and nine players. 

In 1934, four small high schools attempted 
to play this six-man football game in south- 
western Nebraska. Stephen Epler is credited 
for inventing it and giving it a trial in that 
state. During the four years this game has been 
played, it has spread to all states in the Union 
and to Canada and Hawaii. It is estimated that 
there were more than one-thousand high schools 
that played the game and more than twenty 
thousand boys participated in it during the 
1937 season. In North Dakota, for example, 
more schools have the six-man game than the 
eleven. Wisconsin is one of those states that 
has more small high schools than large ones. 
According to the State Department of Public 
Instruction, there are two-hundred thirty-one 
high schools in our state with less than six 
teachers which usually means that there are 
less than one-hundred fifty boys and girls in 
school. 

The income from this game is usually be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty dollars and with 
four home games a school can meet a large 
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part of the initial cost of uniforms. Most 
schools buy helmets, shoulder pads, and pants 
for the players, while the shoes are furnished 
by the boys. In many instances, tennis shoes 
are used, 


One Wisconsin Boy All-American in 1937 

The January, 1938 issue of the American 
Boy honored one hundred thirty boys from 
high schools with enrollments of less than 
two hundred. The first All-American squad of 
ten boys received gold medals; the second 
squad of twenty boys received silver medals; 
and the remaining one hundred received an 
All-American Certificates of Merit. One boy 
from Wisconsin was chosen on the first team. 
His name is Elmer Hoffman from Gillett; his 
coach, Tom Lindow. Two boys from Wiscon- 
sin were chosen on the second team. They were 
John O'Connell, Fox Lake, whose coach was 
Elmer Mumm; and Donald Wagner, Poynette, 
whose coach was Norman Messmann. The 
following six Wisconsin boys were winners of 
All-American Certificates: Robert Woller, 
Coleman; Eddie Johnson, Clinton; Earl Dione, 
Lena; Morris Rowlands, Cambria; Miles Mc- 
Donnell, Gillett; and Frank Johnson, Darien. 


Six-man football does not require large and 
heavy players and the game is an interesting 
one to watch. Because of the passing, this new 
game has characteristics similar to basketball. 
Since all of the players except the center can 
receive passes, much yardage and many points 
are scored from them. In general, scoring runs 
high in six-man football. In four games Coach 
Messman’s gridders at Poynette cornered 161 
points or an average of 40 points per game. 
Davidson, Oklahoma seems to have the 1937 
record for the season of 553. Hardy, Nebraska 
rolled up 235 counters last fall. 


Rules Vary From 11-Man Game 
No doubt most of us are interested in know- 
ing just how this game differs from the eleven 
man contest that has thrilled us and has been 
in progress for over fifty years. The following 
may interest us: 
1. There are six players, namely: two ends, a 


center, in the line; a quarterback, fullback, 
and halfback in the backfield. 


2. The playing field is 40 yards by 80 yards 
which is smaller the eleven man field, but 
has more square yards per man, thus allow- 


ing more of an open game and less body 
contact. 


3. The game is forty minutes long with three 
minute rest periods between the first and 
second and third and fourth periods, and a 
fifteen minute rest period during the half. 


4. Before a backfield man can run with the ball 
it must be passed a distance of two yards, 
Failure of the pass will result in a penalty. 


5. The cross bar can be lowered to eight feet 
and the distance between the uprights can be 
increased to 25 to 30 feet to encourage more 
kicking around the twenty yard line to cut 
down the number of injuries. 


6. The yardage for a first down can be increased 
from ten to fifteen. Many teams make the 
ten yards in two tries and in many instances 
gain a first down in one try. 


7. Many coaches favor tennis shoes and from the 
standpoint of cost and injury it is an advantage. 


8. Because of so few players a six-man team must 
depend on speed and deception instead of 
power. 


9. Injuries should be less because there are fewer 
players to pile on a tackled player. 


10. Fourteen boys can be equipped for less than 
two hundred dollars. Some schools have as 
few as eight players, six regulars and two 
substitutes, 


Six-man football is growing in popularity 
and it is estimated that more than two-thousand 
high schools in the United States, Canada, and 
Hawaii will play the game this fall. In Wis- 
consin Principals Heuer and Amborn of Viola 
and Muscoda, respectively, plan to inaugurate 
the game. Supt. J. H. Murphy, New Holstein, 
reports that several schools in the conference in 
which his school is located will play a schedule 
of games this fall. 


Football injuries are less than those suffered 
from automobile accidents. The chances of be- 
ing killed in an automobile are about 25 in 
100,000 while the possibility of being killed in 
playing football are about 2 in 100,000. By 
keeping boys occupied in supervised and in 
practice games we ate keeping them off high- 
ways and busy streets. Supervision of leisure 
time (and from all indications we are going 
to have more and more leisure time), will pay 
dividends in happiness, health, and citizenship. 
Six-man football is another game boys enjoy 
playing and the proper supervision and en- 
couragement is needed for its success. 
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STATE -DEPARTMENT 


Liability of Teachers for Injury 
to Pupils 

During the past year many inquiries, rela- 
tive to the liability of teachers for injuries 
to pupils on educational tours, were addressed 
to the State Superintendent of Schools. Pur- 
suant to these inquiries, an Attorney General’s 
opinion was obtained, which is presented 
herewith. 


John Callahan 

State Superintendent of Schools 
Capitol 

Dear Sir: 

In your recent letter you state that state teachers 
of civics and science frequently take class groups on 
education tours. 

You inquire—in case a pupil is injured while en- 
route to or while at the destination of such tour, is 
the teacher in any way responsible for damages? 

As a matter of public policy, it is the law of this 
state that the state and the municipal subdivisions 
thereof are not liable under the doctrine of respondeat 
superior when engaged in the exercise of a govern- 
mental function for the torts committed by officers 
and employees thereof. But this immunity from suit 
is applicable only to the state and the municipal sub- 
divisions thereof. It is not applicable to: the officers 
and employees of the state and the various govern- 
mental units. Thus it was said in Apfelbacher v. 
State, 160 Wis. 565, 576: 


“A denial of the application of the doctrine of 
respondeat superior to the state when exercising 
a governmental function does not leave a person 
injured remediless. He has his cause of action 
against the person or persons actually commit- 
ting the wrong. Morrison v. Fisher, post, p. 621, 
152 NN. W..455. * & 2 

The rule is that the public corporation not being 
liable for the reason stated, the members constituting 
it cannot be charged with liability unless it be shown 
that they were guilty of such misconduct in the dis- 
charge of their duties as would render them liable 
as individuals. Morrison v. Fisher, 160 Wis. 621, 
631. 

If an officer would be liable in the discharge of 
official duties where the misconduct has been such 
that he would be liable as an individual, it must 
follow that an employee is liable under similar 
circumstances. 

A teacher is not an officer but rather an employee 
of the district. Both officers and employees are liable 
for torts committed. Both officers and employees can 
be made to respond in damages that are proximately 
caused as the result of actionable negligence on their 
part and the liability for actionable negligence is the 
same as that of any individual. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) ORLAND S. LOOMIS 
Attorney General 
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CAPTION: 

A teacher in a public school is liable for actionable 
negligence in the performance of duty the same as 
any individual and is liable for damages that proxi- 
mately follow as a result of such negligence. 

Careful reading of the above opinion dis- 
closes that a teacher is liable for actionable 
negligence under the law, whether the negli- 
gence occurs on or off the school premises and 
while the teacher is in official charge of the 
children. The opinion further discloses that in 
an action against a teacher for negligence, the 
burden of proof will lie with the complainant; 
and that it may be reasonably assumed that a 
jury will not find against a teacher charged 
with negligence when that teacher has exer- 
cised ordinary care and discipline in the admin- 
istration of duty. 

It is suggested that it is good practice to 
be constantly alert to the presence of unsafe 
places on the school premises and to report 
same, when observed, to the proper officials. 
It is further suggested that teachers should re- 
frain from conducting pupils on tours to haz- 
atdous places or industries and that in every 
case the consent of parents should be obtained 
before taking children on educational tours. 


* 

School Treasurers Must Be Bonded 

In an effort to secure more uniformity in 
the bonding of school treasurers the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has notified school 
district clerks in accordance with an opinion 
by Orland S. Loomis, Attorney General, that 
the State Superintendent should not as a matter 
of sound public policy apportion any state or 
county school money to any school district 
whose treasurer is not bonded. 

A treasurer elect is not truly treasurer of the 
school district until he files bonds satisfactory 
to the clerk and director. He must do this 
within fifteen days after his election and if he 
fails then it becomes the duty of the clerk 
and director to appoint a treasurer. If said 
clerk and director fail to reach an agreement 
within ten days then the vacancy must be filled 
by the municipal clerk. 
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One Hundred Per Cent Trans- 
portation Record 

The following letter from H. O. White, 
Clerk of School District No. 1, Amberg, Wis- 
consin, is published herewith as a note of en- 
couragement and an incentive to other school 
bus drivers to strive for a similar efficient 
record. 

This department will issue a certificate of 
award to each of the drivers listed in Mr. 
White’s letter. Also to any other school bus 
drivers under legal bond and contract who are 
reported by the respective clerks as having had 
no accidents of any kind during the school year 
1937-38. We congratulate these drivers on 
their one hundred per cent record. 


Amberg, Wis., July 10, 1938 
John Callahan 
State School Supt. 
Madison, Wis. 


Dear Sir: 

This is to certify that the following, legally bonded, 
contracted, and qualified bus drivers, who operated 
motor busses for our district during 1937-8 school 
years, have HAD NO ACCIDENTS OF ANY 
KIND. 

E. J. Krumerei, Amberg, Wisconsin 

Elmer Stone, RFD #1, Wausaukee, Wisconsin 

M. C. Malone, Amberg, Wisconsin 

Orville Atwood, Amberg, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Ruth Mattison, Amberg, Wisconsin 

Mrs. R. D. Kromroy, Amberg, Wisconsin 

Orva McClellan, RFD #1, Wausaukee, Wisconsin 

Kenneth Anderson, Amberg, Wisconsin 

Joe Wontor, Jr., RFD #1, Wausaukee, Wisconsin 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. O. White 
Clerk 


In either case the appointment lasts only 
until the next annual school meeting at which 
time the electors choose a successor for the 
balance of the unexpired term. 

A recent circular addressed to school clerks 
suggests that in cases where the school district 
treasurer is not bonded the director and clerk 
take immediate steps to see that the require- 
ments of the statutes with reference to bonding 
of the school treasurer are complied with. 


* 


American Education Week 
The eighteenth annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week will be held November 
6-12, 1938. The program adopted by the 
National Education Association is endorsed 
by the American Legion and other national 
sponsors. 





The carrying out of this program in the 
schools of the nation annually results in school 
visitations on the part of some seven million 
parents and reaches millions of others as a 
result of the program of publicity through 
the press, the radio, and other ways. It goes 
without saying that this occasion is the oppor- 
tune time of the year to focus public attention 
on the continuing educational program of every 
school unit throughout the nation. 

Planning well in advance is indispensable 
for an effective observance. We trust that our 
own Wisconsin educational system will as in 
past years give thought to this program and 
that school administrators will immediately be- 
gin to lay plans which can be brought to full 
fruition in November for the benefit of the 
oncoming generation of students now in the 
formative period of their future careers. 

The general theme of the 1938 observance is 
“Education for Tomorrow's America” with 
the day by day observance suggested as follows: 


Sunday, November 6 Achieving the Golden Rule 

Monday, November 7 Developing Strong Bodies and 
Able Minds 

aa November 8 Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge 

Wednesday, November 9 Attaining Values and 
Standards 

Thursday, November 10 Accepting New Civic 
Responsibilities 

Friday, November 11 Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom 

Saturday, November 12 Gaining Security for All 


* 


Theodore Roosevelt Observance 

Thursday, October 27, will be the 80th an- 
niversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt 
and it is the wish of the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, Roosevelt House, 28 
East 20th Street, New York, that special exer- 
cises be held on that day or during that week 
in the schools throughout the state to celebrate 
the birthday of this great American. Suggested 
programs for this observance are available from 
the above named organization. 

In our opinion, teachers should consider it a 
privilege to hold before the rising generation 
the example of an American who, handicapped 
by physical weakness in his boyhood, did by 
his indomitable will and perseverance trans- 
form himself into a strong man and thus forth 
use his strength for the betterment of mankind. 
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What happened 


AMANDA SCHUETTE 
State N. E. A. Director 


HE statement of Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 

president-emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College, 
“The world will never be saved by formula. 
The signing of pacts, the forming of organiza- 
tions are not effective in themselves alone,’’ is 
a thought typical of those expressed in the gen- 
eral sessions by many speakers who carried 
messages to 15,000 teachers gathered in New 
York City in June to consider the convention 
theme, “The Responsibility of Education in 
Promoting World Citizenship.” 

New York City reflected national neighbor- 
liness in the generous hospitality bestowed on 
its guests. Mayor La Guardia himself, as host, 
won the conventioners through his genuine in- 
terest in education and his just pride in the 
educational system of his own city. He paid his 
respects to teachers in the statement, “You can 
do more for national education in one short 
week than Congress could in five years.” 

The morning sessions occupied the delegates 
in hearing reports and in discussion of academic 
freedom, credit unions, teacher retirement, sal- 
aries, individual guidance, cooperatives, the eco- 
nomic status of the rural teacher, equal oppor- 
tunity, international relations, and the educa- 
tional policies commission, all of which will be 
included in the bound volume of proceedings 
soon to come from the press. The salary com- 
mittee report recommended the addition of a 
full-time field worker in the research depart- 
ment to aid boards of education to make sur- 
veys, salary schedules, and in general to make 
a platform according to which boards can act. 
The committee on international relations asked 
that machinery be set up to study definitely 
international relations and that the activities of 
the N. E. A. and the World Federation of 
Education Associations be coordinated. 

To relieve the tedium of reports came the 
request of the New York City teachers for a 
director to represent the 12,000 teachers in the 
N. E. A., since they have no connection with 
New York Teachers’ Association. Adjourn- 
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ment took place without action after several 
hours of debate. 

A note of warning was sounded in the meet- 
ing of the legislative committee at which the 
solicitor general of New York appeared to dis- 
cuss the recent decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court in a suit to decide whether the 
employees of the Port Authority of the City of 
New York were liable for federal income tax. 
The case was not only decided against the em- 
ployees, but the decision also held that state and 
municipal employees were liable for all taxes in 
arrears since 1926, and that teachers also come 
under this ruling. On motion, the legislative 
commission of the N. E. A. is to join with the 
Port Authority employees to take such steps in 
Congress as will guard their rights under the 
Constitution. Here is an issue for all teachers 
to watch. 


Federal Aid Predicted for Near Future 

Federal aid for schools in the new Harrison— 
Thomas—Fletcher federal aid for education bill 
was thoroughly discussed. The thought of fed- 
eral aid seems firmly accepted, it was said, and 
the question now is, “When will it come?” 
There will probably be amendments to the bill 
when it comes before the Congress at its next 
session, but teachers must continue to keep 
informed and to show their interest in its 
progress. 

The closing session was held on the Fair 
Grounds and was presided over by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who introduced the President 
of the United States, the Ambassador from 
France, and the minister from Colombia in an 
international program. Mrs. Roosevelt was pre- 
sented with a life membership in the N. E. A. 

The convention was a highly successful one, 
carefully and thoughtfully planned by President 
Caroline Woodruff of Castleton, Vermont, 
whose sound judgment and gracious mannet 
were equal to every occasion. 

At a breakfast meeting at which officers and 
directors were present, the new president, Reu- 
ben T. Shaw, head of the science department of 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, presided. 
The preferential vote of the directors for the 
next meeting place selected San Francisco for 
1939. 
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Dear Friends: 

As we near September we are leaving the vacation spots; drifting back home from near and far; 
getting ourselves or Johnnie and Mary in line for school, with clothes, places,to live, et cetera, for another 
year. I hope you all had a most happy summer. Perhaps you “just rested’; or perhaps you have had 
opportunity to leave your own community and have seen how your neighbor lives; or you may have been 
among the large number who went abroad and were able to observe the educational, social and economic 
situations in other countries. In either instance you are apt to be rejoicing that you live where you live and 
have what you have. Now some of us have stayed at home and worked hard all summer, but summer is 
beautiful in Wisconsin, so we have enjoyed it. With school time drawing near parents are happy in the 
necessary preparation; grateful for that interest in the home—the child in school—and teachers are happy 
to be with all the children again and to get into their work, making application of those new theories just 
studied. 

Whether parent or teacher, your interest in childhood makes your life interesting. There is a certain 
something which makes working with children a real, vital experience. As adults we have a unique service 
to children. Let us remember, in our procedure, that “Wisdom is knowing what to do. Skill is knowing 
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how to do it. Real human service is doing skillfully what we know should be done”. 
As home and school meet for counsel, may we be divinely guided in our work this year in all that we 
undertake for the children of Wisconsin. With best wishes for a happy, successful year together, I am, 


Most Cordially, 
Mrs. H. P. Stoll, State President 





Report of Consultation Conferences at Annual Convention of National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


During the 42nd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, May 15-20, Consultation Conferences on 
four major aspects of the convention theme ‘‘Chang- 
ing Patterns for Group Living’’ were featured. These 
consultations were conducted each afternoon, Monday 
through Wednesday, on the following topics: 

(1) Patterns for Citizenship; (2) Patterns for 
Health; (3) Patterns for Personality; (4) Patterns 
for Learning. 

Each consultation topic was considered from the 
viewpoint of its bearing on the individual child, and 
emphasis was placed on ways of securing home, 
school, and community cooperation to provide for 
the development of the child. It was hoped that dele- 
gates would attend the same consultation for the 
three days, considering it continuous rather than as 
separate units, in order to obtain a comprehensive 
picture. 

Participating in each consultation were two 
National vice presidents, five or six national com- 
mittee chairmen and well known educators and spe- 
cialists in many fields of child welfare. Among them 
were: Dr. Clifford E. Waller, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wm. G. Carr, 
National Education Association; Dr. Ruth McMur- 
tay, Progressive Education Association, New York 
City; S. Howard Evans, Ass’t. Secretary of the Payne 
Fund, New York City. 

We plan to give you a summary of these four 
conferences, one each month, beginning this month 
with: 


Patterns for Citizenship 
Mrs. William Kletzer, Vice President 
from Region VII 
Through the three days in which we discussed 
“Group Patterns in Citizenship’ we were continu- 
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ously challenged by the implications presented in the 
topics assigned us. We saw ourselves as citizens 
functioning in a democracy; but even more, we saw 
ourselves as teachers, teaching our young people the 
ways of citizenship whether or not we had thought 
of ourselves in this light. We saw the importance of 
the pattern we selected for ourselves, for it would 
very likely be the pattern our children and other 
children would copy. 

The first afternoon we considered ourselves as 
citizens taking a responsible part in government. 
Our speaker was Mr. S. Howard Evans, Assistant 
Secretary of the Payne Fund and a member of the 
New York Constitutional Congress. He presented 
three challenges to us as citizens of a democracy: 
First,—To_ strengthen the desire for democracy; 
Second—To help citizens participate effectively in the 
control of government; Third—To generate a fearless 
leadership. 

Techniques were discussed for reaching these objec- 
tives, especially that of effective participation. Again 
Mr. Evans gave us a pattern to work from, a pattern 
helpful to the individual and most effective for in- 
telligent group action. First—Find the facts; Second 
—Secure public discussion; Third—Gain accomplish- 
ment through group action. 

Through these means we will find ways of mak- 
ing government more responsive to the citizen and 
less responsive to the politicians. 

Two mediums for securing public cooperation were 
discussed: forums for discussion of the facts; co- 
ordinating councils for securing facts as well as for 
group action. Youth forums are playing an important 
part in preparing our young people to face important 
issues. 

The second afternoon our subject was introduced 
by means of a panel in which educators and officials 
dealing with juvenile problems and recreation projects 
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joined our chairmen. We discussed citizenship in all 
our relationships and concluded that citizenship is a 
way of life and is broader than actual participation 
in government. 

This sort of citizenship is practiced at all age 
levels and is not something thrust upon us when we 
reach the age of twenty-one. Children are learning to 
be citizens in the home. A democratic home will give 
training for democratic citizenship. A home in which 
responsibilities are shared is a home that will likely 
produce a citizen who accepts his responsibilities. It 
is in the home that we set attitudes of consideration 
for the rights of others. Intelligence is warped by 
prejudice, and prejudices are often learned in the 
home. 

The schools share also in this early training in 
citizenship, and in the modern school program there 
are many possibilities for exercising qualities of cit- 
izenship. We might liken them to laboratories pro- 
viding experiences in practical citizenship. Children 
learn from the examples we set rather than from the 
things we preach, and these examples are provided 
by home, school, and community. 

The community is constantly presenting patterns in 
citizenship to our children through its accepted stand- 
ards. In the community they see the reaction of busi- 
ness and other special groups to law. These teach by 
their willingness to conform to law and by their re- 
spect for the rights of others. Children know about 
citizens who will sell out for a price, and such knowl- 
edge often causes them to conclude that there is no 
idealism in the world. Such communities place a 
tremendous responsibility on home and school. 

Great education factors in the community are 
tadio, the press, and the motion picture, but these 
are too often stressing things of least importance or 
of a negative nature. When they are-biased or when 
they feature bad patterns in citizenship, they place 
their influence on the side of bad government and 
bad citizenship. 

On the third day we discussed our own commit- 
tees as they related to citizenship, discovering that 
every committee lent itself to this subject and that in 
each committee we could find projects that would 
contribute to good citizenship. The committees as- 
signed to our group might be considered a sampling 
to show how it might be done. 

Legislation is obviously a program of practical 
citizenship. The pattern given us the first day applies 
effectively here: fact finding, discussion, action. Mrs. 
Bannerman warned us against pressure methods in 
legislation, advising us neither to be influenced by 
such pressure groups nor to use such methods in our 
own legislative work. 

Miss Telford presented many good citizenship 
projects in the field of safety. Here were attitudes to 

created for law observance and for respect for the 
tights of others. Here too the home and the school, 
as well as the community, were playing an important 
part. 

Citizenship is a way of life. We have the tools in 
our organization for the promotion of a fine citizen- 
ship. Through the use of these tools we may realize 
: happy and effective pattern in this phase of group 
iving. 
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Parent Teacher Seminar 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings 


Vice President from Region IV 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Something ‘‘new under the sun”: This summer, for 
the first time, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers offered a seminar in Washington, D. C., 
from July 5 to 9, inclusive, for educators and teachers 
who were interested (1) in presenting the parent- 
teacher movement as a part of the teacher education 
program in the institutions with which they are asso- 
ciated; and (2) in studying materials for use in 
teacher education institutions. 

Each year many requests come to the National 
Office for help in courses dealing with the techniques 
of home-school relationships, and it is often impos- 
sible for the National Congress to fill all such re- 
quests. At its meeting in January, the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee authorized this seminar which was 
planned to help in training leaders with the various 
states for this work. The executive committee is of 
the opinion that one of the best ways in which to 
help state organizations is to help in the training of 
their own state leaders. 

The response to this experiment was most inter- 
esting as a study of the registration showed that, with 
one exception, all those who undertook the work 
were from southern states; there were several visitors 
from northern states but no regular members of the 
seminar; in some cases one person represented several 
institutions and planned to carry the message back 
to all the teacher education institutions in that par- 
ticular state; others represented just one institution; 
in all, 38 institutions were represented directly or 
indirectly. One southern state had a representative 
present from each of its teacher education institu- 
tions. Those who gave the work are wondering if 
this means that educators in that section of the county 
appreciate the value of their teachers’ understanding 
how to work with parents more than they do in other 
sections, or just what was the reason. 

The work consisted of discussions on the “why’ 
and the “how” of parent-teacher relationships; of 
lectures by educational leaders who have been espe- 
cially interested in the parent-teacher movement and 
its place in American life; there were field trips and 
visits to national agencies and organizations in Wash- 
ington, whose programs are of particular interest to 
those who are studying parent-teacher activities; then 
there was time allowed for conferences with national 
officers and staff members, and for study in the library 
maintained at the national office. 

The discussions proved especjally helpful to those 
representing the National Congress in showing the 
types of help desired by those teaching this subject; 
the variety of methods in which this topic is pre- 
sented in different institutions; and the growing un- 
derstanding of the fact that a young teacher should 
have training in public relationships— with the 
parent-teacher relationship the one with which he or 
she has the closest contacts. 
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These three pictures show some of 
the extension students of Sheboygan. 
The group at the right shows the 
extent to which this extension serv- 
ice is being used by students anxious 
for university credit secured at low 
cost. Above is a group engaged in 
science work, following the same 
basic program as on the U. of W. 
campus. 


— famous Wisconsin Idea of making the services 
and the “beneficent influences” of the University 
available in every section and in every home of the 
State, an idea originated by President Van Hise in the 
early years of the century, persists today unchanged and 
undimmed; but the ways and means by which this 
great idea is implemented and tangibly expressed have 
multiplied with the growth of the University and have 
changed from time to time to serve fresh needs in the 
State. One of the recently devised techniques for ex- 
tending the Wisconsin Idea in practice is embodied in 
the Freshman—Sophomore class program of the Uni- 


Classes Go To The 


& 


JOHN L. BERGSTRESSER 


Assistant Dean, 
University Extension Division 


Cuts Courtesy U. or W. Ext. Div. 


A typical class room scene of Wisconsin 

boys and girls getting a portion of their 

university education in their home town, 

under the able direction of circuit 
teachers. 





versity of Wisconsin Extension Division. 

The Freshman-Sophomore class program is 
a “depression baby’. Throughout the state in 
the early thirties thousands of young people, 
following graduation from Wisconsin high 
schools, were soberly, often desperately, facing 
the ominous question, where do we go from 
here? A minority found jobs or were put to 
work at home on farms. Some of the young 
men went to CCC camps. Considerable num- 
bers in the larger cities found opportunities for 
vocational training in vocational schools. A 
relatively small proportion was able to enter 
the colleges and universities of the state. 
Others, numbered by the hundreds each year, 
stayed at home— jobless and either totally 
unoccupied in educational pursuits or half- 
heartedly engaged in types of training which 
did not challenge their interests and abilities. 
Among this latter group were many young 
men and women, well qualified for college 
work, whose financial circumstances made it 
impossible for them to go to college. To meet 
the needs of at least some of these young 


people, many of whom were equal in academic 
ability to the best of the University Freshmen, 
the Extension Division in conjunction with 
local educational administrators worked out a 
unique plan for offering in a number of com- 
munities in the state courses for freshman 
(and in some instances also sophomore) credit. 

The elements of the plan in a typical in- 
stance may be briefly outlined. A local voca- 
tional school board or city school board sup- 
plies classroom and library facilities. The board 
usually pays a portion (averaging at least one- 
half) of the instructional fees, which are set 
by law at five dollars per credit for University 
extension work. Thus for a typical freshman 
year program of thirty credits the students pays 
seventy-five dollars and the board an equal 
amount. (In a few communities the student 
meets the entire cost.) The Extension Division 
provides the instructors, usually on the basis 
of four freshman instructors for a “circuit” 
of four cities or centers of instruction. These 
instructors then “ride the cricuit’”, visiting each 
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of the four centers in turn to teach their classes 
in English, mathematics, foreign language, or 
some other freshman subject. All instructors 
are selected on the recommendation of campus 
departmental chairmen who have cooperated 
magnanimously both in helping to formulate 
the total program and in supervising instruc- 
tion in the extension classes. Credits earned by 
students in these classes are accepted for trans- 
fer to the campus and by other collegiate 
institutions in and out of Wisconsin. 


Idea Born in Antigo in 1934 

The Freshman—Sophomore class program was 
inaugurated in 1934-35 in five Wisconsin 
cities. Mr. O. E. Olsen, director of the Antigo 
Vocational school, played an important part 
in instigating the project which has, as a result, 
often been referred to as the Antigo plan. 
During the present year, the fourth year of 
operation of the program, classes are being con- 
ducted in sixteen centers in the state, extend- 
ing from Kenosha, Racine, Janesville, Beloit 
and Williams Bay in the south, to Rhinelander, 
Merrill, Antigo, and Wausau in the north. At 
all sixteen centers full programs of freshman 
studies are being offered; and at several of 
them sophomore subjects are also available. 
Approximately five hundred part time and full 
time students, equivalent as a group to a fair- 
sized college student body, are being served. 

There appears to be good evidence that the 
extension classes have enrolled few students 
who could have afforded to go on to college 
anywhere except in the extension classes. Last 
year Dean F. O. Holt of the Extension Divi- 
sion circularized local school administrators in 
the class centers to find how many of the 
freshmen enrolled in the classes could have 
gone to college if the freshman work had not 
been offered. Reports based upon careful sur- 
veys were submitted by nine of the local ad- 
ministrators, and their figures indicated that 
only eight per cent of the students in the nine 
centers were financially able to leave home to 
go to college. Including other less carefully 
made estimates which were submitted from 
other centers, it is fair to say that probably 
not more than ten per cent of all the students 
in the class centers could have gone on to 
college. Indeed, many students have found it 
necessaty to get jobs in order to pay even the 
relatively small sum required for a year of 
college work in extension classes. For such stu- 


dents, part time jobs provided through the 
National Youth Administration have been the 
most important source of financial aid. 

Another bit of evidence of the financial 
limitations of the students enrolled in the class 
centers is to be found in a summary which 
was made of the occupations of the students’ 
fathers. Forty-four per cent of the fathers of 
this year’s freshmen are engaged in occupa- 
tions which are clearly classified as skilled and 
unskilled labor; fifteen per cent of the fathers 
are engaged in agricultural work; two per cent 
are unemployed; four per cent are engaged in 
governmental work, including W.P.A.; and 
less than ten per cent are engaged in occupa- 
tions which can qualify as professional or semi- 
professional in nature. At this point it should 
also be made clear that the policy of the 
Extension Division is to advise all prospective 
students who can possibly afford to enter a 
regular college to do so. Obviously such advice 
is rarely necessary, because the student who be- 
gins his college work in extension classes must, 
of course, sacrifice all of the extra-curricular 
activities, the social life, and the collegiate 
“side shows’ which are an exceedingly attrac- 
tive aspect of college life to the vast majority 
of high school graduates. 

The students in the Extension Division 
classes measure up very well, on the whole, 
with the freshmen on the campus at Madison 
in terms of ability to do college work. In fact, 
a considerable number of the class students 
represent the “cream of the crop” of high 
school graduates. The evidence for this conclu- 
sion comes from a study of the high school 
ranks of these students and of their standings 
on the test of scholastic ability which is given 
to high school seniors throughout the state 
each year. This study revealed that seventy-two 
per cent of the extension class students stood 
in the upper half of their high school classes. 
Using the results of the state-wide testing pro- 
gram of scholastic achievement as a measure- 
ment of ability for academic work, fifty per 
cent of the extension class students ranked 
among the upper quarter of high school seniors 
in the state; and seventy-five per cent of the 
extension class students ranked with the upper 
half of the high school seniors in the state. 
The conclusion seems warranted that the ex- 
tension classes are serving, not a “mine run” 
group of high school graduates, but a fairly 
well selected sampling. 
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To illustrate the fact that some of the ex- 
tension class students represent the “cream of 
the crop” of high school graduates, several 
cases may be presented. In one of the smaller 
centers in the northern part of the state, for 
example, three freshmen were found who 
ranked second, sixth, and seventh respectively 
in a high school senior class of 113 students. 
All of these three students also ranked in the 
upper five per cent on the state test of scholas- 
tic aptitude. The occupations of the fathers of 
these students are: lumber grader, garage me- 
chanic, and small retail merchant. Each of the 
three students is doing outside work to help 
earn expenses; and two of the three are doing 
academic work of high honor grade. Another 
illustration is found in the case of a center 
which has thirteen freshmen this year. In this 
particular center, eight of the thirteen fresh- 
men rank in the upper ten per cent in the 
state scholastic aptitude test. 


The quality of academic work and instruc- 
tion in the extension class centers is carefully 
geared to campus standards. Dean Holt has 
made the statement that, “The faculty made 
available to the students attending classes in 
the cities of the state is composed of men and 
women who not only are recommended by 
the departments on the Madison campus, but 
who, the departments give assurance, are men 
and women of such quality in scholarship, per- 
sonality, and teaching ability that they would 
be acceptable without reservation for teaching 
positions at Madison.’’* 

The courses of study are, in general, pat- 
terned after the corresponding campus courses, 
and any modifications which are made—such 
as, for example, an experimental curriculum 
which is being tried out by one of the fresh- 
man English instructors—must be approved by 
the campus departments involved. 

A proportion of the students who success- 
fully begin their college work in the class 
centers eventually find ways and means for 
continuing their college careers at Madison or 
in other institutions of higher learning. These 
students usually have to carry a rather heavy 
load of outside work to help meet their ex- 
penses. In 1936-1937 there were sixty-seven 
former extension class students on the Madison 
campus. Most of these students were classified 





*From page 6 of the Handbook for Students in the 
Freshman-Sophomore Class Program of the Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, 1937-1938. 






as advanced freshmen or sophomores in Letters 
and Science; and, as a group, they averaged 
1.52 grade-points per credit, which compares 
favorably with the Letters and Science average 
of 1.514 for the second semester of 1936-1937. 

In the brief four-year history of the Fresh- 
man—Sophomore program there is a great 
wealth of “human interest” stories. Only a few 
typical ones may be briefly suggested here. The 
tribulations of the instructors alone, making 
their circuits with the faithfulness of Pony 
Express riders through all kinds of adverse 
conditions of road and weather, could fill a 
volume. Two of the neophytes on the staff this 
year describe with gusto their experiences in 
being marooned by snow drifts for two and a 
half days in a small, overcrowded farm house 
where they existed on dried fish and slept on 
the floor, two hours at a stretch, in relays. Some 
of the staff veterans would say, of course, that 
such adventures are mere child’s play as com- 
pared to what they have been through. 

The experiences of students supply another 
full quota of good yarns. For example, there 
is the rural school teacher in an evening English 
class who paid her fees with a bounty check on 
wolves. Up in the northern part of the state 
when they can’t keep the wolf away from the 
door they shoot him and collect on his carcass. 
Another tale from the north is that of the 
two country lads who had to hitch a team to 
the family car to pull it through snow on to 
the road leading to classes. Another type of 
story, even more significant and more thrilling 
than the yarns of physical adventure, is illus- 
trated in the case of a physically and financially 
handicapped boy in one of the centers who had 
just about given up the fight to prepare him- 
self for a career which fitted his keen intelli- 
gence. The local class program gave him the 
opportunity to attempt college work. Encour- 
aged by his ‘straight A’ average and aided 
by special funds which were made available 
because of his sterling record in extension 
classes, this young man transferred to the 
Madison campus where he has made a brilliant 
record and has prepared himself for a useful 
life in a certain field of scholarship. Indeed, 
there are scores of instances where young 
people of unusual academic ability have had 
the opportunity to go to the University or 
elsewhere only because they were able to make 
a start and to demonstrate their aptitude in 
the extension classes in their home communities. 
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GHLIGHTS 





Past Summer Brings 
Administrative Shifts 


As usual the summer months 
bring many important administra- 
tive shifts all over the state. One 
of the most important ones was 
the naming of Dr. Philip H. Falk, 
superintendent of schools at Wau- 
kesha as new head of the Central 
S. T. C. at Stevens Point, to suc- 
ceed Frank S. Hyer, who retired 
on July 1. 

Dr. Falk, who is 41 years old, 
becomes the youngest president of 
a Wisconsin teachers college. He 
was acting superintendent of the 
Madison schools last year, while 
Supt. R. W. Bardwell was on leave 
of absence. Prior to accepting the 
position at Waukesha he was head 
of the schools in Stoughton and 
Lake Mills. 

The shift of Dr. Falk caused a 
change of administration in Marsh- 
field, when Supt. R. F. Lewis re- 
signed to take over the superin- 
tendency at Waukesha. E. L. Gir- 
oulx, former superintendent at 
Black River Falls and during the 
past few years a representative for 
the American Book Co., was elected 
head of the Marshfield schools. 





Kennedy New Member 
W.E.A. Executive Com. 


Mr. B. A. Kennedy of Prairie 
du Chien was appointed to serve 
upon the Executive Committee far 
the balance of 1938 in place of 
Mr. G. O. Banting whose ex-officio 
membership terminated by virtue of 
retirement from active service last 
winter. 





B. A. Kennedy 
- - - succeeds Supt. Banting 
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NEWS SINCE 


LAST MONiIneS JOUR 


$332,000 Transferred from General Fund 
To the Teachers’ Retirement System 


Prof. Mark Ingraham 
U. of Wis. 

On July 16, 1938, a transfer of 
$332,589.22 was made from the 
general fund of the State to the 
Retirement System. This completed 
payments on the deposits which 
became due June 30, 1937. This 
transfer was made as early as could 
be expected since it is customary 
to pay the state deposits that come 
due at the end of one fiscal year 
by means of surtaxes collected dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. Therefore, 
it was not until after June 30, 
1938, that the amount required to 
be transferred was known. 

It may be of interest at this 
time to review some of the facts 
concerning the account of the Re- 
tirement System with the general 
fund of the State. 

Last fall in a statement made 
for the three retirement boards— 
public school, normal and univer- 
sity—to the representative assem- 
bly of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, I pointed out that the 
law creating the Retirement Sys- 
tem provides that whenever the 
surtax yields more than is required 
by the Retirement System, the sur- 
plus shall be turned over to the 
general fund of the State, and 
whenever the surtax does not yield 
the requisite amount, the additional 
amount required shall be transferred 
from the general fund. 

It was pointed out that on 
June 29, 1937, the general fund 
held for transfer to the system 
about $3,600,000, and that in Oc- 
tober a transfer of somewhat over 





R. F. Lewis 
- - - from Marshfield to fill 
Phil. Falk’s shoes 
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$618,000 was made from the gen- 
eral fund to the Retirement Sys- 
tem. It was also reported that the 
state administration had agreed to 
transfer this summer a sufficient 
amount so that the requirements 
becoming due on June 29, 1937, 
for that year would be met by the 
surtax for 1937-38 and the above 
mentioned transfer, and it was also 
reported that the Annuity Board, 
Retirement Boards, and the state 
administration were considering 
methods for making the additional 
transfers necessary to bring the 
account into balance. 

It is, therefore, a real pleasure 
to report the continued progress in 
carrying out this program. Not only 
has the above mentioned transfer 
of funds been made, but during 
the years a careful actuarial esti- 
mate of future requirements of the 
contingent fund was prepared form- 
ing a preliminary basis for a study 
of the methods of making further 
transfers in order to bring the 
account into balance. 

With the whole-hearted support 
of the state administration, the Re- 
tirement System is solving the 
problems arising from the decrease 
in surtax receipts during the de- 
pression years, and the system 
should look forward not only to 
securing transfers adequate to meet 
its current needs but also transfers 
of funds now held in the general 
fund to the account of the system 
due to obligations accruing during 
the depression. 





Dr. Philip H. Falk 
- - - becomes the youngest 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAvE MIssED 





MANY VETERANS RETIRE FROM TEACHING RANKS 





W.E.A. Committees 
Carry On Their Work 


Committees of the Association 
have had numerous meetings since 
January 1. The broad interests of 
our membership and the many serv- 
ices of furnishing information and 
leadership do not simply happen. 
Back of all of these is a compre- 
hensive organization set-up of com- 
mittees assigned special tasks. 
These function in close connection 
with the W. E. A. office. Their 
work is an all-year job. 

During the first six months of 
the current year the following 
committees have held meetings: Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Credit Union 
Executive Committee, Council on 
Education and its several sub-com- 
mittees, Welfare Committee, Read- 
ing Circle, Committee on North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Public Relations 
Committee, and Locals Committee. 
Most of these have met more than 
once and when this issue of the 
JourNAL is in the hands of its 
readers there will have been addi- 
tional meetings. Besides these 
groups of a strictly organizational 
character, there are committees up- 
on school subjects which have also 
had conferences. 

The promotion of the W. E. A. 
program requires an_ incalculable 
amount of time and study and our 
membership owes much to the men 
and women who are always ready 
to devote their energies to the wel- 
fare of the organization. 





School for Blind Issues 
An Interesting Bulletin 


One of the finest bits of school 
publicity to reach our desk last 
spring was a bulletin entitled the 
“Wisconsin School for the Blind’, 
prepared under the direction of 
Supt. F. M. Longenecker. 

In reading the profusely illus- 
trated booklet one is impressed 
with the wonderful work being 
done for the handicapped children 
of Wisconsin. Descriptions and il- 
lustrations of the school library, 
classroom work, vocational classes, 
and recreational activities reflect 
the joy of these children in devel- 
oping their talents and broadening 
their outlook on life. We trust that 
the booklet has wide distribution 
throughout the state, and that 
more Wisconsin school people and 
citizens will become acquainted 
with the work being done in the 
school. 


Each June marks the retirement 
of some of Wisconsin's finest edu- 
cational leaders. During the sum- 
mer months we have picked up 
news items concerning teacher re- 
tirements from here and_ there. 
Possibly we have missed some who 
should receive recognition for their 
many years of fruitful and faithful 
service to the welfare of Wiscon- 
sin youth. A few records are so 
outstanding that we wish to sum- 
marize them briefly. 

For fifty years—half a century— 
one of the most influential citizens 
of Monroe has been Miss Margaret 














Miss Carrie E. Morgan 
- - - what could be 
more fitting? 


Schiesser, for during these years of 
service in the schools of that com- 
munity she exerted her beneficial 
influence upon hundreds of young 
people. And unlike many oldsters 
Miss Schiesser does not dolefully 
shake her head over the young peo- 
ple of today. She rather admires 
their initiative and practical intel- 
ligence. Little wonder that the citi- 
zens of Monroe united to praise 
her and her work when she retired 
this spring. 

This year Appleton is complet- 
ing a new school, and it became 
necessary to give the older high 
school a name to designate it from 
its newest brother. And what could 
be more fitting than to name the 
old school for an outstanding edu- 
cator who is terminating her edu- 
cational services this year—Miss 
Carrie E. Morgan, head of the 
Appleton school system from 
1894-1924, and assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and secretary of 








America’s Future, Core 
of Edu. Week Programs 


Casting an eye to the future the 
theme of American Education 
Week, Nov. 6-12, will be ‘“Edu- 
cation for Tomorrow's America’, 
according to the office of the Na- 
tional Education Association, at 
Washington. 

Starting with Sunday, Nov. 6 
the daily themes will be “Achiev- 
ing the Golden Rule’, “Developing 
Strong Bodies, Able Minds’, ‘‘At- 
taining Values and Standards’, 
“Accepting New Civic Responsi- 
bilities’, “Holding Fast to Our 
Ideals of Freedom”, and “Gaining 
Security for All”. 

As in the past, the N. E. A. and 
affiliate agencies have prepared 
material of classroom help for the 
various days. An entirely new se- 
lection of stickers, posters, and 
dramatizations and other materials 
is available, at cost. Write the 
N. E. A. at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. for 
further details. 





14 years? Miss Morgan retired on 
July 1, after 44 years of service in 
the Appleton school system. 

One of Janesville’s most revered 
schoolmen, John Arbuthnot (known 
to colleagues, students and laymen 
alike as ‘‘Johnny”), science in- 
structor at the Janesville High 
school, retired this spring after 41 
years of service in the Janesville 
schools. Besides being a first-rate 
science teacher Mr. Arbuthnot is 
an amateur astronomer of note, and 
has served as banker of the school 
system since its inauguration in 
1923. 

As usual, the Milwaukee system 
loses the services of some veteran 
teachers this spring. The dean of 
Milwaukee elementary school prin- 
cipals, Schuyler C. Horton, 74, re- 
ported to be the oldest teacher in 
the city school system resigned this 
spring. He first taught in the rural 
and village schools of Wood 
county, and was principal of the 
Pittsville schools for two years be- 
fore coming to Milwaukee. Forty- 
two of his 43 years of teaching in 
Milwaukee was as head of several 
elementary schools. 

Two other principals also re- 
signed this June. W. Lincoln 
Smithyman, for 41 years principal 
of elementary schools in Milwau- 
kee, previously taught at Elk Grove 
and Livingston. Henry D. Hill, 70, 
has been associated with the Mil- 
waukee schools, as teacher and 





the board of education for the past 


principal for the past 36 years. 
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Wisconsin Enjoys the 
N.E.A. At New York 


Undaunted by rain or a city of 
7,000,000, Wisconsin school folk 
seemed to enjoy the summer 
N. E. A. convention. Many local 
and state delegates occupied promi- 
nent positions in the N. E. A. or- 
ganization and machinery. 

This year two meetings of state 
delegates were held. State Director 
Amanda Schuette presided over the 
Wisconsin delegate meeting. Chosen 
for various committees were: Reso- 
lutions, J. C. Chapel, Kenosha; 
Necrology, Erwin Wall, Racine; 
Credentials, A. L. Prodoehl, Mil- 
waukee. 

Delegates representing the Wis- 
consin Education Association were: 
Frances Amundson, Bruce; Evelyn 
M. Barney, Jim Falls; F. H. Hake, 
Alma; Alvin H. Hanson, Milwau- 
kee; C. A. Hatfield, Park Falls; 
Ruth Keyser, Fond du Lac; Nellie 
Larson, Janesville; Ernest May, 
Milwaukee; Doris Meisnest, Mari- 
nette; Gertrude Metze, Oshkosh; 
W. E. Moore, Wausau; M. D. 
Nedry, Loyal. Frances Jelinek, 
Milwaukee; Teckla Ronda, Ra- 
cine; President Autie Curry San- 
ford, Ladysmith; R. W. Wilkins, 
Superior, and Secretary O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison. 


Teachers of New York, state and 
city, were excellent hosts. Enter- 
taining a huge convention crowd 
presents tremendous problems but 
the teacher groups were well or- 
ganized for the purpose. Those 
who saw The Sky-Line Pageant say 
it was one of the finest spectacles 
of its kind. The Harbor Boat Trip 
will not be forgotten by others who 
found it a restful release from 
arduous professional sessions. Need- 
less to state, our delegation did not 
lean altogether upon provided pas- 
times. They took to New York like 
the sichediial duck to aqua pura 
and in short time were at ease in 
Radio City, Broadway, Times 
Square, The Normandie, Fifth 
Avenue Shops, and all that is 
typically Manhattan. A group of 
teachers were at the dock one mid- 
night to bon voyage Miss Helen 
Schindler, Madison, as she sailed 
for Europe. 


Wisconsin Headquarters was a 
popular rendezvous and from the 
visitors’ register we record these 
other Wisconsin delegates and con- 
ventioners: Alice Byrne, La Crosse; 
Gertrude Forrester, West Bend; 
Marianna Dickie, North Freedom; 
O. Evenson, Eau Claire; Loyd 
Townsend, Rice Lake; Alma E. 
Nelson, Washburn; Lulu B. Cur- 
tiss, New Holstein; Mr. & Mrs. 

(Continued on p. 54, col. 3) 





C. J. Brewer, Veteran Teacher, Retires Sept. 1 


| 








C. J. Brewer 





Oregon Backs Mrs. Ames 


Mrs. Ruth T. Ames, the board 
member who stood firmly by the 
five Oregon teachers during the 
tenure fight last spring, was re- 
elected clerk of the school board in 
July. Voters of the Oregon dis- 
trict registered their approval of 
Mrs. Ames’ support of the five 
teachers by returning her to the 
board with 101 votes out of a 
total of 144. The JouRNAL con- 
gratulates Mrs. Ames and _ the 
voters of Oregon in their decisive 
expression in behalf of sound 
school administration. 





State Secretaries Attack 
Co-ordination Problems 


At the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations in New York, major em- 
phasis was devoted to the broad 
problem of professional co-ordina- 
tion. The secretaries authorized the 
appointment of a special committee 
to formulate a tentative plan for 
promoting better associational (lo- 
cal, state, and national) organiza- 
tion and co-ordination of effort. It 
will present its proposed plan to 
regional conferences of state secre- 
taries and later submit the pro- 
posals to a national meeting of the 
group. 

Members of the Secretaries Spe- 
cial Committee are Martin P. Moe, 
Montana; W. P. King, Kentucky; 
Ralph M. Ramsey, Georgia; Ar- 
thur L. Marsh, Washington; and 
O. H. Plenzke, Wisconsin. 

The problem at hand is recog- 
nized as one of tremendous future 
importance to the welfare of schools 
and teachers. 


The retirement of Mr. C. J. 
Brewer on September 1 terminated 
a long and successful teaching 
career. Mr. Brewer was one of 
those who travelled the whole road, 
beginning his teaching with three 
“terms” in district schools of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. He then be- 
came principal of the Ellsworth 
state graded schools, served as 
county superintendent of Pierce 
County, but was recalled by the 
board to take up his former posi- 
tion at Ellsworth. In 1901 he ac- 
cepted the superintendency at New 
Richmond, which position he held 
for ten years. Several times the 
board at Chippewa Falls had in- 
vited him to take charge of their 
schools and in 1911 he yielded to 
the third invitation to become city 
superintendent. When the Eau 
Claire State Teachers College was 
organized President Schofield chose 
Mr. Brewer as Director of the 
Training School. This position, to- 
gether with the vice-presidency of 
the school, was held by Mr. Brewer 
until his retirement. For eight 
summers he was on the faculty of 
the Superior College and conducted 
institutes over the state for many 
years. He was author of the law 
establishing high school training 
courses for rural teachers. 

Mr. Brewer was identified with 
teacher organizations of his area 
and those of a statewide nature. 
In 1932 he was president of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 
Subsequently he served as a mem- 
ber of its executive committee and 
the committee on Locals, at present 
being chairman of the latter com- 
mittee. In the days of the W.T.A., 
he was a member of its legislative 
committee. 

The JOURNAL congratulates 
Charlie Brewer upon his record of 
achievement, and wishes for him 
many years of good health in which 
to enjoy his retirement. 





Fond du Lac’s N.E.A. 
Record Among the Best 


At the N. E. A. evening pro- 
gram of June 28 Secretary Givens 
read the membership honor roll. 
Wisconsin people were thrilled to 
hear special mention of the fact 
that Fond du Lac teachers hold a 
record of eighteen consecutive years 
of 100% membership in the 
N. E. A. Only a few other cities 
lead Fond du Lac with like records 
for nineteen and twenty years. We 
rejoice with the teachers and ad- 
ministrative staffs of Fond du Lac 





for this deserved recognition. 
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PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLMEN’S FALL CONFERENCE 





W.E.A. Salary Bulletin 
Helpful to Local Groups 


Our last bulletin—Facts To Be 
Considered in Determining Salaries 
for 1938-1939—was, according to 
many W. E. A. Locals, a real help 
to them in presenting their case to 
school boards. Research activities 
of state associations are becoming 
increasingly important and we take 
pride in the fact that the W. E. A. 
was one of the first state organiza- 
tions to enter that field. Pleas and 
pressures may bring occasional re- 
sults but for consistent effect only 
scientifically extracted data are de- 
pendable. The general demand for 
such data is very strong. Copies of 
the above bulletin and _ other 
W. E. A. publications on display 
at the N. E. A. convention were 
eagerly sought by teachers of other 
states. It may be noted that mail 
requests for the salary bulletin 
came from Dept. of Education, 
Purdue University, Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Arkansas, 
Teachers Association, Jersey City, 
Civil Service Assembly of U. S. 
and Canada, Washington, D. C. 
teachers, Portland (Ore.) Teachers 
Credit Union, Detroit teachers, 
Hagerstown (Md.) High School, 
San Francisco teachers, Alabama 
Education Association, Teachers 
College, Buffalo, Campbell, Ohio, 
Syracuse University, Trenton 
(N. J.) Teachers Association, Tuc- 
son teachers, Greeley (Colo.) 
teachers, Clinton (Iowa) teachers, 
Supt. Berg, Rockford, Illinois, 
Goodwin Watson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Halethorpe (Md.) teachers. 

Some of the graphs were repro- 
duced in various educational jour- 
nals. Research activity is by no 
means confined to the preparation 
of formal bulletins. A large part 
of it is securing facts requested by 
Locals or W. E. A. members, a 
service which is rapidly expanding. 








luncheon meetings. 


way in which 
today! 








The annual conferences of su- 
pervising teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, to be held at Madison 
the third week of Sept., will offer 
new approaches to teaching tech- 
niques according to the program 
recently released from State Supt. 
Callahan's office. 

Supervising teachers of the state 
will meet on Sept. 20-21, hearing 
addresses by such state leaders as 
Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, R. S. Ihlen- 
feldt, E. G. Doudna, L. G. Holmes, 
Miss Maybelle Bush, Mrs. Louis G. 
Nemec, and Miss Delia E. Kibbe. 

Administrative heads will have 
sessions on Sept. 22 and 23, with 
the opening session featuring an 
address by Grant Haas, Madison, 
Atty. Gen. O. S. Loomis, who will 
interpret recent rulings of interest 
to school administrators, V. E. 
Kimball, Supt. W. E. Gordon, and 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, who will 
discuss three separate aspects of 
transportation. 

Following past practice, after- 
noon sessions will be in sectional 
groups, with discussions on spe- 
cific phases of instruction and 
school practice. 

The banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning will feature a discussion on 
“The Public Service of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin”, with Dr. 
Nobel Clark and Dr. W. D. Stovall 
as participants. 

Problems of the small high 
school will be discussed in general 
conference on Friday morning, with 
Dr. C. E. Ragsdale presenting a 
committee report, followed by crit- 
ical comments by H. E. Merritt. 
Secretary Plenzke will present an 
illustrated talk on the small school 
question, as an outgrowth of a 
project sponsored by the Public 
Relations committee of the W.E.A. 


On Friday afternoon the county 
supts. will consider various com- 
mittee reports, and the city supts. 
will hear talks by Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie and Dr. Paul A. Rehmus. 





—————— 


YOUR COOPERATION, PLEASE! 


Section chairmen are ~ many cases ———— to guarantee a certain number for 

erefore, we respectfully request that you MAKE YOUR 
LUNCHEON RESERVATION WITH THE PERSON IN CHARGE OF YOUR 
SECTION LUNCHEON ARRANGEMENTS AT LEAST THREE DAYS BEFORE 
THE STATE MEETING. This is exceedingly important, as otherwise there will be no 
your section chairman can guage attendance. Send in your reservations 








’elp—’elp! 


If your grandfather was a 
ped. in the good old days of 
the birch rod and dunce cap 
he might have kept copies of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
We're looking for the copies 
of the school year 1866-1867, 
so that the Wisconsin His- 
torical Library can have a 
complete file on hand. If you 
have such JOURNALS, and are 
willing to donate them to the 
Historical Library will you 
please write us? 


















N.E.A. Visitors— 
(Continued from p. 53) 


Carl Keyser, Dorothy Kinkel, Ruth 
Hankwitz, Linda Averbeck, Jose- 
phine Tallmadge, and Mrs. M. 
Kinkel, Fond du Lac; Theodora 
Taras, Ixonia; Anna E. Bottensek, 
Eau Claire; Mr. & Mrs. A. Schoel- 
ler, Beloit; Margaret Beaton, Janes- 
ville; Bernice Wilkerson, Wauwa- 
tosa; Flora Jane Macdonald, Ash- 
land; J. C. Chapel, Kenosha; Eliza- 
beth McCormick, Superior; Ida M. 
Qualle, Ellsworth; Harold R. 
Stamm, West Allis; Mrs. E. Simp- 
son, Green Bay; Lenore M. Nelson, 
Wauwatosa. Mrs. Minnie T. Swain, 
Janesville; Mary Dunne, Two Riv- 
ers; R. A. Buell, Watertown; C. M. 
Hewett, Sheboygan; Florence 
Marsh, Wausau; Mary Zerler, 
Plymouth; W. P. Roseman, White- 
water; Mr. & Mrs. E. C. Hirsch, 
Wausau; Marie Danielson, Anne 
Fried, and Mr. & Mrs. Erwin Wall, 
Racine; Annie D. Axtell, Velmer 
Pratt, Alice E. Rood, T. A. Hip- 
paka, Norma Schwarz, Mr. & Mrs. 
E. G. Doudna, and J. F. Waddell, 
Madison; and G, R. Rankin, Mar- 
guerite Michi, Hazel M. Healy, 
Ellis P. Hansen, Ruth Margoles, 
Georgiana Gallogly, Frida Krieger, 
Marcella Schneider, Bertha A. Ben- 
nett, Mr. & Mrs. Ernest May, Ar- 
dell Andrew, Marie Adams, Nor- 
man Wittkop, A. L. Prodoehl, 
Eugene Warner, and John A. Clark 
of Milwaukee. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 20-21—Supervising Teachers confer- 
ence, at Madison. 

Sept. 22-23—Annual Schoolmen’s Conference, 
at Madison. 

Sept. 30—Oct. 6—-7—-Oct. 13-14—F all Divisional 
Convention (see pages 9-11). 

Nov. 3-4-5—State Teachers Convention, at 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 3 (7:30 P. M.)—Meeting of W. E. A. 
Delegate Assembly, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. 

Nov. 6-12—American Education Week. 








Before we start “dishing the dirt’ for the 1938-39 
school year we pause to say “hello”—and also to tell 
you that we want to hear from you and your local 
teacher group. While we're not attempting to carry 
on a Winchellish peek-a-boo column we do want to 
have a more or less restrained view into your per- 
sonal and professional life. Most of the news for the 
“spotlight” is gathered second hand from newspaper 
clippings, and we much prefer to have our informa- 
tion fresh off the griddle. So, see to it that your 
school sends us the news when your pet rabbit in 
the kindergarten has kittens—or whatever you call 
young rabbits—or news of like educational signifi- 
cance. Don’t be bashful—write us! 


Dan Cupid has, as usual, raised havoc with our 
ranks during the summer months. While space does 
not permit us to report all the pedagogical altar 
trips since the close of school last June we would 
like to remind our readers that Carl Pfisterer, super- 
intendent of the Brodhead schools, and one of the 
Brodhead teachers, Miss Beulah Sims, were married 
this summer. 


School administrators will be interested to know 
that the 1939 convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb. 25—March 2. The choice was made 
by ballot of all A. A. S. A. members, who voted on 
invitations from Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Toronto, San Francisco, and Cleveland. The 
association met in Cleveland in 1934. 


If your purse is temporarily empty as a result of 
summer expenditures you may find it advantageous 
to borrow a small amount from the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, run 
as a service to deserving W. E. A. members. Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 


William Urban, for nearly 30 years principal of 
the Sheboygan High school, was the honored guest 
at a banquet given by faculty members of the school 
last May. Mr. Urban was recently chosen head of the 
new North Side High school. 


To those teachers or administrators fortunate 
enough to have a “nest egg” for investment we would 
like to suggest the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 
a W. E. A. branch service to members. Scores of in- 
vestors have secured a steady and reasonably high 
return upon their money placed at work in the Credit 
Union. Write for information. 


SPOT Geert 


IS YOUR SCHOOL ON THE 1938-39 
HONOR ROLL? 


Memberships are piling in, and the 
first school to report 100% membership 
in the W. E. A. is Winneconne, with 
Principal G. R. Leistikow reporting on 
August 17! The other schools report- 
ing 100% enrollment by the time we go 
to press, Sept. 2, are: Monroe and Pepin 


Counties (rural and state graded). 

Help make your school, village, city 
or county 100%. The work of the 
W. E. A. is designed to help every 
teacher in Wisconsin—every teacher 
should join! Pass on the good word to 
non-members—make yourself a commit- 
tee of one to put your school on the 
W. E. A. honor roll for 1938-39! 














Now, here’s the type of commencement which 
means something!! Instead of the customary routine 
of student orations the entire senior class at Cam- 
bridge High school planned and executed, last June, 
a pageant depicting the historical development of the 
locality. The program was prepared as a part of the 
social problems work under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Griffiths. The pageant was entitled ‘“Cam- 
bridge Yesterday and Today’, with a few adult citi- 
zens acting in cooperation with the members of the 
senior class. 

We are very pleased to see that more and more 
high schools are getting away from the traditional 
type of commencement exercises and are making 
them a part of a class activity in which many or all 
members of the graduating class participate. 


Last June was a rather exciting time around Dor- 
chester High school, as it marked the appearance of 
the first school annual, the ‘“‘Dorhian’’. What made 
it all the more interesting was the fact that all the 
photographic work was done by the school camera 
club. Durward McVey, principal, assisted the students 
in their work. 


Earl Irish, principal of the Waupun South Ward 
school, completed 25 years of service in that school 
last spring, and to fittingly celebrate the event the 
South Ward Parent-Teacher association staged a huge 
reception on May 12, at which time more than five 
hundred Waupun citizens and out of town guests 
paid their respects to Mr. Irish. Many persons who 
had taught under Mr. Irish attended, and added their 
congratulations to the tributes paid by Waupun citi- 
zens, school officials and pupils. 


Howard Teasdale, Lafayette county superintendent 
of schools for the past nine years, has been named 
principal of the Green County Normal school. 


Markham Morton, for the past three years princi- 
pal of the Oakfield schools, resigned last spring to 
accept a position in the bureau of fisheries, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Washington. Harold Heimerl, 
teacher in the Oakfield schools, will be principal 
this school year. 
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Philip Kolb, principal of the Oklahoma avenue 
school, Milwaukee, was recently elected head of the 
Milwaukee Public School and Supervisors association. 
Other officers are: Miss Lillie Milnitz, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Laura Brill, secretary; and Joseph Lee 
Koelsch, treasurer. 


John R. Armbruster of Union Grove is the prin- 
cipal of the school at Greendale, farm security ad- 
ministration model village. Armbruster has been a 
member of the staff of the Racine-Kenosha Rural 
Normal school at Union Grove for the past four 
years. 


Help, help—we're looking for money! Not money 
which is too lazy to work, but rather money which 
will earn for its owners a good rate of interest. Any 
member of the W. E. A. is eligible to invest in the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. Past experience 
shows that it’s a fine way to secure a good return 
along with safety. 


Walter E. Rilling, auditor for the Milwaukee 
school board since 1933, was recently named secre- 
tary and business manager of the board to succeed 
Frank M. Harboch, holder of the post for 34 years, 
who resigned shortly after his 70th birthday. 


Officers of the Milwaukee High School Teachers 
association for this year, elected late last spring, are 
George R. Rankin, president; Hazel M. Healy, vice- 
president; Norman Wittkop, secretary, Charles W. 
Perry, treasurer; and Walter Candy, George Sanford, 
and Howard Rutherford, members of the textbook 
advisory committee. 











CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
CHAIRMEN, ATTENTION 


Each year the convention issue of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
(Oct.) carries information concern- 
ing luncheons. Often such notices 
are omitted because they are re- 
ceived at our office too late for 
publication. 

Make your plans far in advance 
and SEND US YOUR NOTICE 
NOT LATER THAN OCTOBER 1. 
That is the absolute deadline date! 
Give name of group, where the 
luncheon will be held, speaker, price, 
with whom reservations can be made 
by mail. Make it brief—and get it in 
by Oct. 1, if you expect to see the 
notice in the convention issue and 
convention program. 























The May issue of the Journal of Geography pub- 
lished a teaching unit, entitled ‘Teaching Geography 
Through Comparison: The Philippines and the 
Hawaiian Islands”, by Louise W. Mears, Milwaukee 
State Teachers college. 


Another schoolman active in civic affairs: Supt. 
Floyd Smith is president of the Wisconsin Rapids 
Rotary club. 





















UNIVERSITY RESEARC 


A delicious fresh stick of chewing gum goes a 


long way in satisfying your thirst when a drink of water 
is not handy. Try it. The pleasant chewing exercise plus 
that tasty, comforting bit of sweet, helps your mouth 
and dry throat feel cool and moist. Everybody likes 
gum. Enjoy it daily. It’s good for you. Four Helps toward 
Good Teeth are Right Food, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s 
Inspection and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. Adopt 
the daily chewing gum exercise to aid mouth health, 
There’s a reason, time and place for gum. 


ITS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Thomas Crow, instructor at Madison East High 
school, is this year’s president of the Madison Ed - 
cation association. Other officers elected at the annual 
spring meeting last May are: F. W. Schuler, West 
high school, vice president; O. J. Melby, Madison 
vocational school, secretary; and Ann Junginger, 
Central high school, treasurer. 


The Superior schools and the American Red Cross 
cooperated on a joint project of interest last school 
year. All tenth grade pupils of the Superior high 
schools were given a five hour course in practical 
first aid and life saving, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Sweezey, former city fireman and now safety 
instructor in Superior industries and adult education 
ag + The cost of this instruction was borne jointly 
y the local Board of Education and the local chapter 
of the American Red Cross. Pupils secured practical 
training in bandaging, setting of splints, resuscita- 
tion, and other safety measures. The course was ex- 
tremely popular, and in line with the policy of the 
Superior schools to provide practical training in 
everyday living for Superior youth. 


For years the Milwaukee S. T. C. has had a Spring 
Music Festival, and as the event grew in scope and 
popularity the facilities of the college became inade- 
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Accommodating 
MORE STUDENTS in 


Present Floor Space 


The overcrowding problem in schools is one that 
Kewaunee Engineers are helping to solve every day in 
many localities. The solution really begins in the design- 
ing of Kewaunee equipment. Schools that have been 
crowded find that a modest investment in Kewaunee 
Equipment immediately permits handling larger classes 
more efficiently and makes science and vocational studies 
available to more students. 

Whether your school already has a ‘‘growth problem’’ or 
whether you want to foresee the one that is sure to come, 
write for the Kewaunee Laboratory, Home Economics and 


- quate for effective presentation. This past spring the Vocational Furniture Catalog. There is no obligation. 
the situation was remedied by having the festival pre- } 
oad — at o — Theatre. Rag — ——- Jewnunvceifg. Co: 
orchestra of seven ieces, the -voice a capella ~ 
choir and the Sesies dooms of 130. voices ples 4 up a le awe 
the evening’s program. C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
upt. 294 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
pids Gerald M. Van Pool, member of the Milwaukee Eastern Office: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Vocational School faculty, has been named dean of 
men at the school. 





Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, IIl. 
ees Representatives in Principal Citicc —_ 
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Begin the Year Right— 
Stock your Shelves with FONDO PAPER 


Fondo paper is increasingly pop- 
ular among Wisconsin school peo- 
ple as more and more users enjoy 
the quality products we handle. graph. 
Let us quote you prices; we know 


A complete line of quality papers: 
mimeograph, bond, hectograph, 
second sheets, ruled paper, theme, 
drawing, journal, co-ordinate, 
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FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
aia Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
iter 
lus rae 7 
’ es his NEW sc r, Sep- 
uth The Teachers Resolve: suinea on June 1 will, interest pa 
girls and boys in a beautiful picture each month—selecting the pictures from 
kee ‘Ke Perry Pictures 
ard “COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY,” and myself learning how from the 
> Descriptive Leaflets in this ‘‘Course."” The pictures cost only a trifle: ’ 
st's TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Postpaid. Size 5Y2 x 8. 2,250 subjects. 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more of the 3 x 342 Size. 1,000 subjects. 
opt MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. 400 subjects. Ask for a sample and j 
ith. lists of these subjects, FREE to teachers. - ; 
In Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study, use the 
m. Perry Pictures. 


Bird Pictures in Colors. 7x9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more, 
assorted as desired. 

CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures. 64 pages. 1,600 small illustrations. For 15 cents in 
coin or stamps. SEND TODAY. | 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 617, Malden, Mass. AWARDED FOUR 

Feeding Her Birds. Millet] GOLD MEDALS 
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Annual 


Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 











David J. Twohig, for the past five years teacher in 
the Armstrong school, Fond du Lac county, resigned 
last spring to go into a new line of work. Miss 
Roseann O'Brien, recent graduate of Oshkosh S. T. C., 
succeeds Mr. Twohig. 


Miss Irma Belter, Wausau school teacher, suffered 
the loss of a leg the latter part of July when the 
horse she was riding was struck by an automobile. 


With a record of 47 years spent in public school 
teaching, Miss Myra Bucklin of the Tomahawk fac- 
ulty resigned this past spring. At the time of her 
retirement Miss Bucklin was head of the commercial 
department. 


Why pay more when you can borrow money 
through the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union? This 
is a service restricted to W. E. A. members, so if 
you're a member we suggest our own credit union as 
a way in which you can borrow without publicity and 
at a very low rate of interest. 





A new committee of the Milwaukee High School 
Teachers association is the Curriculum Committee of 
which Irene Eldridge, West Division High school, is 
chairman. 


The National Geographic Society, of Washington, 
D. C., announces that publication of its illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins for teachers will be 
resumed early in October. 


These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to 
the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They embody pertinent for classroom use from 
the stream of geographic information that pours daily 
into The Society’s headquarters from every part of 
the world. The bulletins are illustrated from The 
Society's extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the num- 
ber of these bulletins desired. They are obtainable 
only by teachers, librarians, and college and normal 
school students. The bulletins are issued as a serv- 
ice, not for financial profit, by the National Geo- 
graphic Society as a part of its program to diffuse 
geographic information. They give timely information 
about boundary changes, exploration, geographic de- 
velopments, new industries, costumes and customs, 
and world progress in other lands. Each application 
should be accompanied by twenty-five cents (50 cents 
in Canada) to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins 
for the school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for class 
use, to be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be 
remitted for each subscription. 


This past June the graduates of the Outagamie 
Rural Normal school took a trip to the northern 
peninsula of Michigan by way of graduation exer- 
cises. Various parks and cities of scenic and historic 
interest were visited. All who took the 800 mile trip 
agreed that it was a fitting climax to their schooling. 


C. J. Brewer, faculty member of the Eau Claire 
S. T. C. and prominent in W. E. A. activities, retired 
from teaching this past summer. Many honors were 
bestowed upon Mr. Brewer at the time of his retire- 
ment. Among other things, a banquet in his honor 
was given at the Hotel Wausau, on May 25, by mem- 
bers of the Wausau Teachers association who are 
alumni of the Eau Claire S. T. C. Thirty-five persons 
attended, and at the conclusion of the program Mr. 
Brewer was presented with a suitable gift. 


Did you know that the typewriter was invented 
in Milwaukee? Neither did we, until recently when 
we received a news item from the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers association telling us that the commercial stu- 
dents at Washington High school presented an orig- 
inal pageant built around the invention of one Sholes, 
a resident of Milwaukee. The pageant was prepared 
under the direction of Miss Marguerite Michi. 





” PARKER 


Since 1929 Owned and Managed by George R. Ray 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The DON’T MISS this superb concert 
C Oo S Ss AC ke Ss Sold-Out Houses Everywhere 
are coming! PABST Theatre 


November 3-4 - 8:15 
Reserved Seats $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 
718 N. Milwaukee St. 


ORDER NOW! 
DON COSSACK 


Russian Male Chorus 











Miss Christine Hahn, Roosevelt Junior High school, 
Milwaukee, was a participant in a panel discussion 
of geographic secondary school education at the 
N. E. A. convention in New York city this summer. 
A second Wisconsin teacher who participated in the 
N. E. A. program was William J. Chapitis, Menasha 
High school, who spoke at a joint conference of the 
American Classical League and the Department of 
Secondary Education of the N. E. A. 


There seems to be an increasing amount of interest 
in six-man football, especially among the smaller high 
schools. The Blackhawk League, consisting of Benton, 
Belmont, South Wayne and Shullsburg, are starting 














six-man football this fall. 

Arthur G. Hoff, science teacher in La Crosse Cen- Your Visit to pa ae 
tral High school, received the degree of Doctor of E ble b 
Philosophy from the University of Minnesota last Is Made More Enjoyable by 
June. His doctoral dissertation is entitled ““A Critical Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Evaluation of the Teacher Retirement Systems Oper- Metropolitan atmosphere . 
ating in Minnesota and Wisconsin.” Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 








A recent ruling of the attorney general is of in- Coffee Shop — popular prices 


terest to teachers and school officials: In response to 








a request for an opinion from State Supt. John Cal- The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 
lahan, the attorney general ruled that if a pupil is Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
injured while on an educational tour outside the After Theatre, except Mondays 

school the parents or guardian are justified in filing Music By America’s Leading Bands 

a suit for damages against the teacher. Air Conditioned 


With the completion of a new high school in HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Sheboygan there is quite a shift in teaching and 
administrative personnel. William C. Urban, princi- MILWAUKEE 

pal of the senior high school for the past 29 years, WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
is head of the new North Side high school, and 
A. O. Iverson, vice principal of the senior high 
school, has been named principal of the school. 
Leonard Stoll, instructor in mathematics, has been 
appointed vice principal of the older high school 
(which has been re-christened “‘Central’’), and George 
Peterson, head of the department of science, is the 
vice principal of the North side school. 


While we can’t promise you a return of 20-50% 
on your investment, if you place some of your sav- 
ings in the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, we can 
assure you a steady return, in excess of many other 
investments of equal safety. Our care in granting 
loans, with resulting small losses, permits us to pay 
exceptionally good returns to investors. 
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The many school people who are friends of San- 
ford Wilson, for many years county superintendent 
of schools in Oconto county, will be interested to 
know that he is now the state representative for 
Newson & Co., educational publishers. We are 
pleased to welcome Mr. Wilson and trust that he 
will be very successful in his new work. 


This year marks the olden Jubilee of the Gregg 
shorthand system, and on October 6 a testimonial 
dinner will be given to Dr. John R. Gregg at New 
York City, and on November 12 the event will be 
celebrated by the Canadian Gregg Association in 
Montreal. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Edgar F. Riley of 
State Teachers College, Platteville, we have received 
several copies of Firefly Flashes, a newspaper pub- 
lished by the fourth graders of the training depart- 
ment. Its make-up and composition are modest but 
every member furnished a contribution for it. There 
is an editorial page covering items such as Safety, 
Citizenship Club, etc. Book reviews, news about stu- 
dent teachers, radio, human interest stories, an orig- 
inal cross-word puzzle, and many other novel features 
make up a little publication which would be a credit 
to classes of higher grade. The student newspaper is 
gaining favor as a motivating device. If any teachers 
are looking for suggestions as to materials, Firefly 
Flashes is a good source of reference. Thanks for 
sending them in, Dr. Riley. 


Miss Elisa Ann Neal, fourth grade supervisor at 
the Platteville S. T. C., was awarded first prize in 
the Teachers’ Division in the 1938 Junior Audubon 
Essay contest. Besides a medal award the prize in- 
cluded two weeks at the Audubon Nature Camp off 
the coast of Maine, and twenty-five dollars toward 
transportation. 

* 


NECROLOGY 
* W.E. A. Member at Time of Death 


Junius T. Hooper, 70, from 1911 to 1933 super- 
intendent of the State School for the Blind at Janes- 
ville, died at the home of his daughter near Madison 
the early part of May after a long illness. He was 
principal of schools at Darlington and superintendent 
2 ee before he became head of the school for 
the blind. 


*Lauren J. Hervey, 25, librarian and instructor in 
English in the New Lisbon High school for the past 
two years, was killed instantly the latter part of 
April when he fell from Castle rock, near Camp 
Douglas. 


*Miss Virginia M. Fish, 31, home economics 
teacher in Galesville high school, died, April 13, at 
the home of friends in West Salem after a very brief 
illness. Miss Fish previously taught at West Salem, 
and had signed a contract to return to Galesville 
High school this school year. 


*Miss Caroline Trumpf, for twenty-six years a 
teacher in Wisconsin schools, as a faculty member 
of the Sauk County Normal school and a teacher at 
North Freedom, Cambridge and Reedsburg, died at 
a Madison hospital, May 15, after a brief illness. 


*Miss Alice Leahy, a teacher and elementary school 
principal at Stevens Point for about twenty years, 
and since 1933 a teacher of the Stevens Point High 
school, died suddenly at a hospital in her home 
city on July 24 after contracting diphtheria. 





Miss Margaret Comerford, a teacher in the Apple- 
ton system from 1891 until her retirement because of 
ill health in 1935, died at Appleton on March 15. 
Miss Comerford was principal z the Columbus school 
from 1906 until the year she retired. 


*Miss Alicia S. Takin, 63, for 40 years a teacher 
in the Racine schools, died May 1 at a Racine hos- 
pital after a very brief illness. At the time of her 
death Miss Takin was an instructor in the commer- 
cial department of the Washington Junior High 
school. 


*C. T. Hodsdon, history instructor at Superior Cen- 
tral High school, died suddenly the early part of 
May, dl being stricken at the public library while 
conducting research work for his classes. 


Everett E. Betzer, 70, from 1918 to 1937 a teacher 
of drawing, mathematics and civics at Kenosha Voca- 
tional school, and prior to that time principal of sev- 
eral elementary schools in Kenosha, died in that city 
the early part of May after a brief illness. 


Miss F. Emma Eggert, 65, a teacher in Manitowoc 
county schools for many years, before entering the 
nursing profession in 1915, died at the home of her 
brother in Two Rivers the early part of May. 


Miss Martha Slatter, 70, a teacher in Dane county 
schools from 1884 until her retirement in 1903, died 
at Manson, May 3, after a lingering illness. 


Miss Viola Hains, 76, a teacher in Columbia 
county schools for many years, and a member of the 
La Crosse faculty for twenty-three years prior to her 
retirement in 1912, died at a Portage hospital on 
April 26, after an illness of seven weeks. 


Francis Cleary, 80, many years ago superintendent 
of schools in Kenosha and a teacher in Kenosha High 
school, died, May 5, at his home in Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia, where he lived during the past twenty years. 


*Frank Vitz, English instructor at Superior S. T. C. 
was drowned on July 28 when a sudden squall on 
Lake Amnicon upset the boat in which he and four 
youths were riding. The four others were rescued. 


*Norman J. Schubert, 41, manual arts teacher in 
the Manitowoc Washington Junior High school, died 
at a Two Rivers hospital on June 19, as a result of 
injuries suffered in an auto accident two days 
previous. 


*Hiram Cobb, 30, a member of the Whitewater 
S. T. C. faculty on leave because of illness, died at a 
Waupun hospital June 16 as a result of heart trouble 
and anemia. Mr. Cobb formerly taught in Adams-— 
Friendship and Tomah high schools. 


R. D. Trebilcox, 44, head of the English depart- 
ment at the Milwaukee Country Day school, died 
suddenly on June 23 of heart trouble superinduced 
by heat and exertion. He collapsed while attempting 
to push his car after the motor had failed. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Moran Mehan, 54, for several years 
a teacher in Milwaukee schools prior to her marriage 
in 1910 and a member of the city school board for 
seventeen years, acting as president of the board in 
1930-31, died at a Milwaukee hospital July 21 from 
bronchial pneumonia. 


Mrs. Alice K. Johnson, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
school system for 38 years, died at her home in that 
city on July 24 after a long illness. 
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I] hundreds of new books reach our desk—texts, 


The Why and Wherefor 
of This Column 


Books are important roots in every school 
system. Without them teachers would be seri- 
ously handicapped in their work. Every year 







reports of commissions, readers, and profes- 
sional books. The vast majority of these books 


















are noteworthy, for today the poor book just 
isn’t published. 


We'd like to call attention to every book we 
receive, but of course space limitation prevents 
this. Therefore, each month it must be a mere 
nibble, and sometimes a very small nibble, at 
that. The best we can hope to do is to give a 
brief outline of the contents of these books, 
and trust that if you are especially interested 
you will contact the publisher or his repre- 
sentative in this state. 











Trends in structure and scope of the common 
school system, as well as certain relationships of local, 
state, and federal educational authorities constitute 
the subject matter of The Structure and Administra- 
tion of Education in American Democracy. National 
Education Association and American Association of 
School Administrators, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1938. 
128 p. $.50 As in its other publications, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission outlines policies for the 
guidance of school administrators and other educa- 
tional authorities. 

There is a marked tendency today to look upon 
the common school system as extending from the 
nursery school through the junior college. Tradi- 
tional school organization is being modified to in- 
clude nursery school, kindergarten, and the first six 
grades as a first unit; a four-year program of con- 
tinued general education as a second unit; and a final 
four-year program in which some differentiation ac- 
cording to vocational and other interests is begun. 
Units for administration and attendance should be 
large enough to ensure at least a desirable minimum 
of educational service at a reasonable unit cost. 

Sound educational policy requires that all public 
educational opportunities be directed by local and 
state educational authorities. In local communities 
proper control of educational policy can only be exer- 
cised where fiscal and administrative independence 
from the general municipal authority is enjoyed. The 
state discharges a proper function without interfering 
with local initiative and responsibility, by indicating 
in broad outline a minimum program for the com- 
mon schools, and by encouraging communities to 
exceed this minimum wherever possible. The state is 
obligated to provide such financial support to local 
school systems as will tend to guarantee a reasonable 
minimum of educational opportunity. 









2IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


The growing economic and socio-cultural unity of 
this nation calls for increasing participation of the 
federal government in the financial support of public 
education in the several states. Such support should 
tend to equalize educational opportunity without in- 
volving control by the federal government. 

Attractively bound in cloth and boards this volume 
is the second of a series on “Education in American 
Democracy” begun in February 1937 with publica- 
tion of The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. 


Wisconsin scores again! This time in the field of 
music: Sing and Sing Again (Ann Sterling Boesel, 
Oxford University Press, N. Y., 72 pages, $2.00 list) 
is written by a U. of W. grad, former music super- 
visor in Wisconsin schools, and the wife of a Wis- 
consin teacher. It’s a most unusual and delightful 
book, with tone drills set to music composed by the 
author or familiar tunes from works of the masters. 
Before publication the songs and tone drills were all 
tried out on the author’s young daughter. 

The colorful illustrations help make the book 
attractive to young children. The book is of special 
interest to teachers on the kindergarten and first grade 
levels, and parents. In commenting upon the book, 
Prof. E. B. Gordon says: “The incorporation of tone 
plays into attractive stories is a perfect form of moti- 
vation and cannot fail to result in giving the little 
child a pitch consciousness and a use of the singing 
voice,” 


The small rural school remains an educational prob- 
lem all over the U. S. School people recognize the 
difficulties of paralleling urban education in rural 
areas, and so for this reason there should be consid- 
erable interest in a recent book from the pen of 
Kate V. Wofford, Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. City, 568 
pages, $2.75). Broad in scope the book offers a back- 
ground of rural education and the problem as it ex- 
ists today, how the small rural school should be 
organized for effective teaching, learning and living, 
educational controls of the small school, and environ- 
mental factors which affect education in rural areas. 
In many ways the various appendixes at the end of 
the book are of greatest value, as they give con- 
crete suggestions of programs which have been 
developed and used with success. 


How often we wonder how pupils react to educa- 
tional situations and school activities. And yet in few 
cases do we know, as pupils in the main are too 
polite or fearful of administrative heads to respond 
honestly to inquiries concerning courses, school rules, 
etc. Therefore, Were We Guinea Pigs? (Henry Holt 
& Co., N. Y. City, 299 pages, $1.60) by the 1938 
class of the University High School at Ohio State 
University should be of considerable interest to teach- 
ers and parents alike. All 55 members of the class 
participated in the preparation of the book, either as 
writers or as photographers and artists. Care was 
taken to avoid teacher domination in any respect, and 
the result is refreshing, and a bit startling. While 
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Service 
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THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 


TOSUNINIUIRY, nn eee wie en one $1.32 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH WORDS 
(a 64-page pupil’s note-book)....... 12 


VOCABULARY POWER TESTS, Introductory 
and Junior Forms, per package of 30 tests .25 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


623 South Wabash Avenue 








BUSWELL 
BROWNELL 
JOHN 


Daily-Life Arithmetics 


A concrete new program in a fas- 
cinating series—the real arithme- 
tic course that every school needs. 


FOR GRADES 3 THROUGH 8 


A 3-Book Edition 
A 6-Book Edition 


Each volume is profusely illustrated 
with liberal use of color. (Send for 
circular $637) 





A program for the first two 
years: “Jolly Numbers’, 
Books 1 and 2 are pupils’ 
workbooks; “Jolly Number 
Tales”, Books 1 and 2, are 
number storybooks. (Send 
for circular $646) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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admittedly the group as such is possibly a bit above 
the average run-of-mine type i. an body the 
evaluations on the part of the students may serve to 
open our eyes and point our compass a bit off the 
course we are following. Many who read this book 
may sigh when they read the line in the final chapter: 
“Contrary to the situation found in many public 
schools, our teachers are free to express opinions of 
their own without fear of losing their jobs.” (We 
might add that there are no teaching vacancies in the 
school !) 


Education cannot make headway as ‘the hope of 
democracy” unless it knows quite a bit about youth 
problems, youth ambitions, and youth’s opportunities. 
In the past most educational policies were founded 
upon reasoned hypotheses. Now, with the publication 
of Youth Tell Their Story by the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education 
we have a scientific analysis of what youth thinks, 
feels, and wants. The study was based upon personal 
interviews with 13,500 young people between the 
ages of 16 and 24 in the state of Maryland—young 
people found in coal mines, cities, schools, country 
clubs, dance halls, and on the farm. While naturally 
too heavy with statistics to absorb in one sitting the 
book is of great value to school people and deserves 
thoughtful consideration by the profession. Cost: 
$1.50 per copy. 


Two Wisconsin educators, Clarence E. Ragsdale, 
U. of W. and Miss Rachel Salisbury, Platteville 
S. T. C. are two of three authors of a recent pro- 
fessional book of great value and interest: Dvrect 
Reading (D. Appleton—Century Co., N. Y. City, 527 
pages, $2.75). The publishers term it “the first 
manual to provide specific guidance for directing 
effectively the study activities of pupils and for edu- 
cating them in the basic study skills.” Based on the 
supposition that the teacher's job is to direct learning 
rather than merely listen to recitations the book is 
rich in practical suggestions for the supervision of 
study and in illustrations of typical problems of 
teaching study skills in classroom situations. Solid 
stuff, well presented. 


Developing Teacher Personality That Wins (Ches- 
ter M. Sanford, Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl., 
160 pages) is to the teaching profession what Dale 
Carnegie’s best-seller is to the nation’s salesmen. 
There is no doubt that teachers often need a bit of 
mirrored analysis, only unfortunately those who need 
it most are undoubtedly the very ones who will not 
see the value of this book. The teacher’s personality 
is, of course, the focal point of the book, though the 
latter part of the book is mainly concerned with the 
teacher as an individual guidance director. Many 


. helpful suggestions aré made, and we trust that many 


teacher groups in the state will use the book as a 
basis of study—and application! 


Two Grant county teachers, Robert J. Young, 
Woodman, and Donald E. McMurchie, are joint 
authors of a new series of workbooks in language 
entitled “Language Uses for Wisconsin” (published 
by the authors, through Boscobel, Wis.). Built around 
the Wisconsin course of study the books are de- 
signed to furnish complete seatwork for the poems, 
pictures, stories, and language uses as outlined in the 
state course of study for the lower and intermediate 
grades. 

The development of picture study in these work- 
books incorporates new ideas in art appreciation and 
interest and also provides a study in the cultural 
background of the masterpieces. 
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In addition to the language series the authors have 
written a text on the mechanics of government in 
which the testing program is exceptionally well done. 
It is localized to the state of Wisconsin and simpli- 
fies the teaching of national government in a step by 
step introduction of the constitution, giving the spe- 
cific paragraph and section for locating the facts to 
be taught concerning each phase of our national 
government. 


The summer brings with it some outstanding texts 
from the presses of Ginn & Co.; among them two 
in the science field: Chemistry at Work (McPherson, 
Henderson, & Fowler, 642 pp., $1.80) and a new 
edition of Essentials of Biology (Meier and Shoe- 
maker, 700 pp., $1.80), and two texts in the eco- 
nomics field on the high school level: Economics in 
Everyday Life (Goodman and Moore, 481 pp., $1.80) 
and Retail Marketing and Merchandising (Maynard, 
Dameron, and Siegler, 436 pp., $1.68). 

Guided by a philosophy that a good science text 
should leave a lasting impression that a science is 
the outgrowth of observation, experiment, formulation 
of laws, and the proper use of theories the authors of 
Chemistry at Work have presented material simply 
and yet forcefully, and at all times practical. The 
book is profusely illustrated both with pictures and 
graphs and plenty of review material for pupil self- 
examination. 

The revision of Essentials of Biology contains all 
of the material of the previous edition plus a lot of 
new material. The book is based on the study of the 
organism as a complete functional unit, treating the 
structure and problems of the organism and the way 
in which it performs the functions necessary for life 
in relation to its physical environment and to other 






Desirable objectives in the modern school 
program that are met through the use of 
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THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
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by Nila Banton Smith 

















1, Units of work integrated in both con- 
tent and vocabulary. 

2. An extended program of interesting, 
worth-while, informative material. 

3. The development of reading skills, hab- 
its, and attitudes with a content which 
at the same time develops the primary 
social studies and science concepts. 

I} 4. An individualized program in which 
each child may read at his own level 
of achievement. 

5. Easy, interesting, worth-while material 
for remedial reading groups in all 
grades. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Ronald Layde, Rep., West De Pere, Wis. 









organisms. Built upon the unit plan the various chap- 
ters are so planned that they can be used in connec- 
tion with out-door observation at the time of study. 

Following the trend of economic thought Econom- 
ics in Everyday Life places special emphasis upon the 

roblems of the consumer. In each division of the 
Sele through consumption, production, exchange, 
distribution and government and finance this con- 
sumer emphasis is outstanding. Interesting bleed 
photographs and numerous graphs help to illustrate 
points in the text. 

The consumer again comes in for his innings in 
Retail Marketing and Merchandising, the text being 
written to prepare high school students with the 
world as he will meet it. The book should be of great 
help in giving the future retailers a fundamental 
background in various phases of business activity, 
from accounting to advertising. 


Another book in consumer education is a recent 
Lippincott publication: When You Buy (Trilling, 
Eberhart and Nicholas, 396 pp., $1.80). Sprinkled 


with amusing and yet purposeful cartoon illustrations 


“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


““because it 
defines for 
me all the most 
commonly used 
words in speaking, 
reading, and writing.” 


TUDENTS agree with teachers, secretar- 

ies, editors, that Webster's Collegiate is 
the best desk-size dictionary. Abridged 
from the “Supreme Authority’"—WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition. 110,000 Entries. 1,800 Illustrations; 
1,300 Pages. $3.50 to $8.50, depending on 
bindings. Purchase of your bookdealer or 
direct from publishers. Write for FREE Quiz 
and Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Dept. E, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE coinicn 
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FALL TESTING 
An Aid in Teaching 





Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity and Achievement Tests 
for grades 3 to 6 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests 
for grades 1 to 12 


Pintner Aspects of Personality 
for grades 4 to9 


é 
Write for information 





World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 

27 No. Brainerd Ave., La Grange, IIl. 








this text presents the difficulties of wise buying under 
our present system of merchandising and suggests 
ways in which products can be compared. The style 
of the text is delightfully informal, and yet a wealth 
of valuable information is given by the authors. 
Naturally, the book looks upon cooperatives with 
kindness and approves of the governmental activities 
directed to consumer education. 


Again we are pleased to note that the gifted pen 
of Dr. Rachel Salisbury of Platteville S. T. C. has 
resulted in another text, this one being Making 
Sense II (Scott Forseman Co., Chicago 344 pp., $.84), 
written in collaboration with J. Paul Leonard. As in 
their previous book the authors have set out to help 
high school students grow in language power by train- 
ing them to build up better reading habits as well as 
to improve their abilities of expression. The text and 
work-book is designed for the sophomore level and 
has some distinctive approaches, such as the develop- 
ment of the basic skill of outlining in both reading 
and writing, a commendable concentration upon only 
ten grammatical terms, a simplification of punctuation 
into three essential divisions, and exercises which are 
more than mere descriptive drills. 


Progressive Education at the Crossroads, (Boyd H. 
Bode. Newson & Co. 122 pages, $1.00 list), a book 
by one of our constructive educational analysts, points 
out some inconsistencies of the progressive schools. 
He does so, not as an iconoclast but as a friend of a 
worthy movement which needs re-definition and re- 
evaluation. Bode finds in the progressive education 
movement, as in other new movements, that the big- 
gest danger resides in the techniques and claims of 


ardent protagonists who fail to think things through. 
Regarding the emphasis upon activity and doing, he 
says, ‘Unless it is made clear, however, in what way 
doing is related to learning, there is every likelihood 
that doing will be mistaken for learning and that 
the ends of education will thus once again meet with 
frustration.” He warns against one-sided absorption 
of the individual and insists we need a “moratorium 
on needs.” The author writes in a friendly spirit, 
points out paradoxes of progressive education, and 
delineates what must be done if the movement is to 
make more than a passing impression upon American 
education. Written in readable style. A good book for 
every teacher. 


The last book of the Wonder Story books, After 
the Sun Sets (Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl.), 
was released this summer. Following the pattern of 
the earlier books of the series the stories are based 
on folk lore. Such stories as Aiken—Drum, the 
Brownie, Cinderella, Snip, the Tailor, Hansel and 
Gretel, and East of the Sun and West of the Moon, 
are included in this latest book. Though not as fully 
illustrated in color as some of the other books the 
drawings are nevertheless of outstanding character. 


Silver Burdett announces that they are the distribu- 
tors for the “Headline Books” published by the For- 
eign Policy Association, as well as for the ‘Public 
Affairs Pamphlets” prepared by the Public Affairs 
Committee. Many teachers are already well ac- 
quainted with these publications which have been 
recognized as ideal for the furnishing of material on 
national and international contemporary problems. 
Their studied impartiality commends them for gen- 
eral school use on the high school level. 

The publishers announce a publication schedule of 
ten Headline Books and twelve Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets each year. Saving Our Soil (based on reports 
of various national and state agencies interested in the 
preservation of national resources), and Why Women 
Work (summary of a study made by the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs) are two Public Affairs Pamphlets to reach 
our desk this summer. Headline Books on Coopera- 
tives and War in China were recently released. We 
hope that many schools will investigate the merits of 
these materials. 


Consumer Mathematics (Anne Cowan, Stackpole 
Sons, Harrisburg, Penn., 303 pages, $1.64) discusses 
saving and buying in a plain, practical and instructive 
manner. Taxes, communication, transportation and 
travel are presented in a systematic and thoughtful 
way. Guidance in good citizenship and individual 
thrift are dominant ideals of the book. 


The current wave of dictionaries suitable for school 
use below the collegel level brings a recent arrival 
at our review desk, from the American Book Co., 
Chicago. It’s Webster's Students Dictionary for Up- 
per Grade Levels (a G. & C. Merriam Co. publica- 
tion). It’s an entirely new work, with more than 
57,000 vocabulary entries, printed in large, readable 
type. Many dialect, colloquial, and slang terms in- 
cluded. Sections at the end on Abbreviations (with 
the most recent “alphabet soup” letter combinations 
of the New Deal included!), Signs and Symbols, and 
Proper Names. Prices: $2.48 not indexed; $2.72 
indexed. 
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i, f It’s in Fashion, 


It’s at SCHUSTER'S! 


If It’s at Schuster’s, 


I's in FASHIONI 


All fashions are divided into two parts 
this season, following the Softly Tail- 
ored or the Highly Imaginative trends. 
Tailored fashions are softened with 
pleats, tucks and stitching, making this 
fall’s tailored lady more feminine, more 
charming. In the Highly Imaginative, 
you’ll find an unexpected note of dar- 
ing, and, of course, the eternal femi- 
nine... reflected by a lavish use of fur, 
trapunto embroidery, braid or jeweled 
accents. And here at Schuster’s you’ll 
find the complete selection from both 
these important vogues, that will enable 
you to dress with all the tailored sim- 
plicity or imaginative flare that you 
choose—at the prices you prefer to pay. 


























Schuster's Offers You a 
Charge Account 


. . . without any red tape, without any delay. 
Fill in the coupon and send it to us NOW, so 
that your charge account will be ready for 
you to enjoy while you are in Milwaukee for 
the Wisconsin State Teachers Association. 











Illustrated: 
Marion Carol 
Shirtwaist 
Dress. Ex- 
clusive with 
Schuster’s .. 
cece s 912385 
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SCHUSTER'S, Milwaukee, wisconsin |... With Your Charge 

I a, Ral to open a charge account at 

— Account You Get 
1 
1 
! 


Name (in full) 





a Charga-Plate 


! 
--------------- ------------- | The modern, new charge account 
i service, only at Schuster’s in Mil- 
waukee. Smooth, swift, safe! 
Saves you time, eliminates spell- 
ing and errors. 





| School Address 
| I would like to receive Schuster’s Weekly 
\ (please check) Yes [(] 








SCHUSTER’S N. 3rd at W.Garfield N.12th&W.Vliet W. Mitchell at S.11th MILWAUKEE 
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We're getting out the 








Mat for You. 
* Once again we’re dusting off the 
“welcome mat” to get ready for 
SEE US our annual visit with our many 
ey: and your friends school friends, in Milwaukee Nov. 
anal = 0 — anasii 3-4-5. Be sure to call on us and 
our Xmas y! 4 fol o] 
ss see all the wonderful teacher helps 
Ps aanrettbing) er gs 17 - 30-31 we'll have on display. Every con- 
32 - 33 - B33 ~— ceivable t f cl id will 
you have plans made ‘ ype of classroom ald WI 
for your Thanksgiv- be available for inspection. 
iieetdedeam Ga * Drop in and get acquainted! 


have a complete line 


sisoeve: eusti'r | FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Write us. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 




































T CTh Like Other Tools Need Care 
| And, Chewing Gum és Good for 7/ 


As 4 workman is known by his tools 
so you can be judged by the cleanliness 
and care you give your teeth, your chew- 
ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help 

WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your teeth because 
\. the gentle, natural process of chew- 
ing tends to scrub and POLISH THE 
surFAaces and remove food particles. 
Your smile becomes more attrac- 
tive, too. Four ways toward 
Good Teeth are Right Food, 
Personal Attention, Dentist’s 
Inspection and Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. Get some 
delicious Chewing Gum today. 
THERE’S A REASON, TIME AND PLACE FOR GUM 
























UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING . . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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